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GOOD — so good it’s remarkable 


EARLY TIMES 


Early Times is so good that ... Of all the hundreds of fine whiskies made in Kentucky, 
Kentuckians themselves overwhelmingly choose 
Early Times over all other straight whiskies. Try it 
yourself. You’ll have better times with Early Times. 

KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY . EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY, LOUISVILLE 1. KENTUCKY . 86 PROOF 




Now nylon cord gives tires iasting strength, 
means new freedom from fear of biowouts 


Nylon’s sliock-al'?orliinp loji-'linoss shrugs off tho cvrry* 
day road slioi-ks tliat ran cause* iinsrrn damage to ordi* 
nary tiro cord, Iraii t<i blowouts uinler the stress of high- 
way driving. For today’s heavier, more powerful cars, 
for the sustained S[)eeds [lerinitled on today’s highways, 
nylon cord tires give you a priceless extra margin of safety. 
The lasting strength and protection of nylon cord tires 


have heen proven in hilhons of miles of use by truckers. 

All tire comi>anies make nylon cord tires. \\ liether 
you choose premium or stamlard nylon tires, they offer 
you greater priilecti«)n than comparable tires made with 
ordinary cord. Look for the identihcalion on the sidewall. 
Insist cm nvlon when buying new tires— change to nylon 
when buying a new car. 


NYLON CORD PROTECTS AGAINST THE 4 MAJOR CAUSES OF BLOWOUTS 



I. BRUISt OAMASC. 

Nylon's shock-absorb- 
ing loughness prolecls 
against impact damage 
caused by hitting a 
bump, hole or rock. 



2. MOISTURE DAM- 
AGE. Water can't rot 
nylon cord. Nylon ends 
blowouts due to mois- 
ture seeping in through 
cracks or cuts in tires. 



2. FLEX FATIOUE. 

Nylon's resilience 
guerds egainsi the 
strenglh-sepping flex 
Strain that occurs every 
Single time a tire turns. 



4. HEAT OAMAOB- 

Nylon gives two-way 
protection. It not only 
has greater heat resist* 
ance, but also makes 
cooler-running tires. 



BETTER THINGS fOR BETTER IIVING 
. . . THROOCH CHEM/STity 

The safest, strongest tires 
are made with nylon cord 

W atek Du Font Tti^aUr, ABC Ntticofk, 9;30 EST 
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Your “low chariot” is as sensitive to engine deposits a 
a racing car. Pcnnrxnl with Z-7 — 1(XW Pennsylvania 
motor oil blended with permanently active Z-7 — dis- 
pcrscs hunnfiil deposits, keeps your engine powerfully 
clean and smooth-running for keeps. Next time, ask for 
Pennioil with Z-7, The Tough-Film* oil by name. 

INEVEfiV STATE. AT DEALERS WHO Care FOR YOUR CAR 
CANADA AT DEALERS 

fpENNZOIL] 

sV.Inb.lo.tWi 


Sound your Z • ■ ■ insist on Pennzoil 
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COVER; Animal Moods 

Photographed by Nina Leen— L ife 


This shy, sad creature is a baboon, and his 
tears probably result from a cold - but his 
di-splay of emotion, like that of many another 


animal (see page 50), is remarkably human. 


All icflitt rtuotd «n4«> inttinalMnil i«4 Pin-AmoiMn C>«tiia)i1 CoiNtniMiit. Capvfl(hl C IH' bf T1 m«, Inc. 


BRITAIN’S BIG WEEK 

Tennis history is made on Wimbledon’s center court. By Joan Bruce 1.2 

Bobby iMcke’s Open. By HE.NRY Longhurst, Sunday Times ijolf writer 14 

Cortiell took it all at Henley. By John Lovesey IS 

THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 18 

A new lens looks at baseball, and a new athlete stirs up Texas 

THE MISSING LINK 27 

An inventipe genius of the air turns toward the sea. By Coles Phinizy 

SOME FACES IN THE ZOO 30 

J’oK may find your best friend among these animals photographed In Color 

A HERD OF HORSE SHOWS 3S 

The biggest season yet is not without its problems. By Alice Higgins 

MASS HIKERS IN THE SKY 38 

Teen-agers and sexagenarians alike take on a Utah peak. In Color 

THE OKLAHOMA KIDS HIT TOWN 42 

Lindy and Von .McDaniel have Cardinal fans in a stale of frenzy 

ROAD AMERICA AND SOME WEEKEND HEROES 48 

Amateurs come into their own on the Wisconsin track. By Kenneth Rl'DEEN 

PART 5: THE ART OF RACE RIDING SO 

Eudie Arcaro discusses the most demanding part of a Tace~’‘The Finish" 

THE DERARTR^gMTS 

• SCOREBOARD € • EVENTS & DISCOVERIES n 

• FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR s • HOTBOX eo 

• BASEBALL X-RAY s • THE 19TH HOLE fi2 



Are you 
ready to play 
a 


tournament 
ball? 


U. S. ROYAL SPECIAL 


• COMING EVENTS 


10 • TIP FROM THE TOP 

• PAT ON THE BACK m 


63 


NEXT WEEK 

THE N.Y. YANKEES 


Th«r* arm sam* my»t*ria» about 
baaabaira bissaat ampira. Now 
thay ara aolvad— and bluntly 


PLUS: 'MCDONOUGH’S 
MAGIC SHOVEL*— GERALD 
HOLLAND’S SEQUEL TO HIS 
STORY ON RON DELANY 
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If you could uae a few precious extra yards on 
your woods and long irons, the U. S. Royal 
Special it for you. Developed for tournament 
play, this ball is now gaining popularity with 
good golfers everywhere. Hit with a crisp, firm 
swing, the Royal Special flies just a few yards 
farther. New high-energy rubber thread is the 
inside secret. This also means straight and true 
flight. Its armor-tough cover lasts far longer. 
And new X-SS paint washes bright white, 
round after round. Your Pro carries the 
Special as well as other U. S. Royals— one is 
bound to be perfect for your swing and game. 



United 

Slates 

Rubber 


ftoctefeller Center. Ne» York 20, N. 
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ISJever 
carry 
more 
cach- 
-fchan 
you 
can 
a£Ford 
■fco lose 

For business or pleasure 
trips, long weekends 
or extended vacations, 
insist on . . . 

AMERICAN 

express 

TRAVELERS 

CHEQUES 

• Prompt refund if lost or stolen. 

• Accepted everywhere — easy to 
spend as cash. 

• Good until used — keep unused 
cheques for emergencies. 

• Buy them at your bank, at Rail- 
way Express and Western Union 
offices. Charges — only IVc* 



MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


N ot much has been said about it, but it is the present 
good fortune of all of as that a problem of what to do 
with leisure time exists for the United Nations Emergency 
Force in Egypt (the troops now in Gaza). 

I learned of the problem from a neighbor who sent me 
a letter: 

“This is an appeal,” she wrote, “not for money but 
for magazines for the 6,000 
United Nations troops from 
10 countries stationed in the 
Suez area. 

“They have sub.sistence 
and salaries, but there is lit- 
tle money for the extras and 
little to do in off-duty hours 
in a rather barren land. I 
wonder if perhaps Sports 
Illustrated would send 
some copies to them. They 
can be delivered to the Unit- 
ed Nations or sent by ship 
to Italy. We feel that your magazine would be of particular 
interest to the men from Canada and al.so be of interest to 
those from Colombia, Brazil, Denmark, Finland, India, In- 
donesia, Norway, Sweden and Yugoslavia, who do not read 
English but might well find enjoyment in it thanks to the 
international language that sports speak.” 

Although Sports Illustrated can send magazines over- 
seas far more easily than the United Nations can send men, 
I regret to say that even getting Sports Illustrated out 
of the Zone of the Interior involves a certain amount of 
red tape. So there were a few more letters -and it took a 
couple of weeks. 

But happily the latest letter in the file is from Mr. T. E. 
Rivers, Director General of the International Recreation As- 
sociation, which works with the United Nations and which 
inspired my neighbor to make her original request. 

“We appreciate,” says Mr. Rivers, “your cooperation in 
making available 1,000 copies of Sports Illustrated each 
week for the UNEF. The United Nations jeep service will 
arrange to pick up the.so copies each Thursday morning, 
beginning June 20. 

“The United Nations officials in charge of this project are 
very, very happy about this. The.se magazines will make 
a splendid addition to the reading material for the men in 
service on the Gaza Strip.” 

And it must be a universal hope that the men on the 
Gaza Strip will continue to have the time for all the read- 
ing material they get. 
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Right! And there’s no foreign fiddle-faddle 
about our vodka either. We distill Hiram Walker’s 
Vodka clearer than the glass that holds it — 
from pure American grain at Peoria, Illinois. 
An improvement? Gospodin. you should try it! 



so AND 100 PROOF • DISTIUED FROM GRAIN • HIRAM WAtKER & SONS. INCORPORATED. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 



Chrijilinc Truman, 
1 5-fool-ll 

Briton who quit school 
to conrcntratp on ten- 
nis. made father chop 
down favorite oak to 
make room for a court. 
i>ecamc national idol 
a.s younKest girl to c&in 
Wimbledon semifinals 
since 1SK7 — she lost 
to Althea Oibson, was 
honored with lierth on 
WiRheman Cup team. 



Wayne I’oulsen, 41. 
airline pilot and Reno 
real estate promoter, 
threw monkey wrench 
i n t o I ■) 6 n Winter 
Olympics setup by arl- 
amantly refusing to 
lease to California 
Olympic Commis.«ion 
32 acri-s es.-M»ntial to 
holdinR (lamps and 
uiipusing iiroet-edinjfs 
to force sale of hLs land 
(«rc pogc - 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Turn t'ourtno', pnwf-r-runninic <Hym|iic KOO-metir 
champion, whipp'd inlernutional lield in i.OOO.meliT 
run at Cnlelma'. Sweden in - .3 ofT world mark, 

Ih-rI lime ever record'd by American ijuly 4 , 

Takashi tahimnle. doll-facid Japaniw Olympic 
silver midalist. swam l(>P.rni-ier liuiurfly in 1:01.3 
at Tokyo to creale new world’s n-cord July 7). 

OOI.F 

Arthur lr*Arr> 'Bohtty' larcki*. tiay-w indnwed. 33- 
yi-ur-old South African professinnal. archi-d hiah a|i- 
proach shot over depreaainn known as ValU-y of Sin tn 
within 30 inches of pin on 72nd hole, holid out for 
birdie .3, 279 total fur fourth viclory in British Open 
at Si. Andrews '«« potif H<. Cary .Middlecoff. who 
flnish'd Mih. due in main (o faulty puiiinR, ud- 
viwd future American aspirants to British title to "get 
thcmn-lvcs a nice, big. hard, humpy green and pitch 
the little British hall to ft a few thousand limes and 
putt till they drop." 

Paul Harnev. 27-y«-ar-old, long-hillinE Bolton. 
Muss, professional, fired iwo-under-par 70 on final 
round for 72-hole total of 27H to beat (feorge Bayer hy 
one stroke, win $29,000 laihatt's 0|>en at Montreal. 

AUTO RACING 

B»h Kinney, Colorado Springs veteran, gunmd his 
low-slung American Builders Special up hazardous 
12.r>-mUr gravel road to summit of Pik'-s Peak in rer- 
ord 14:11.07 to w-in 3.'>th annual hill climli. 

Juan Manuel Kangiu. Argentine old master. Hashed 
around 4.1-mile Kuuen rirruil in fiiclory-enten-d 
liter Maserati at reettrd-breaking lll0..'i mph tv w'in 
Krench (Irand Pris ahead of thres- Kerraris. 

BOATING 

Carina. .''iS-toot yawl owned and skippered by Rich- 
ard S. Nye of Greenwich, Conn., was proclaimed win- 
ner of 3,000-mile New|M)rl. K.f. -Santander, Spain 
ocean race afi'T lime handicaps of other competing 
craft ran out. CarfRu made occasionally lem|>esiu<>us 
transatlantic voyage in 19 days, 13;2H:47.6 ' Ik days, 
2:13:47.$ mrrect(>d limei, mure than 27 hours faster 
than Crfoffo. 1-uis Vidafta's 67-fooi yawl, which lied 
up al Santander firal hut had no handicap. 


BASEBALL 

New y ork Yankcra. roni'inuing ibeir Inexorable prog- 
riv. won seven of eight gamiw with renovated Whitey 
Ford taking two in relief: this dtwpile only ihn-e 
hits hy Mickey Mantle 'No. 1,000 includ'd , who did 
more walking than Johnny Apph^'id. Si-cond-placc 
Chicago could not k'H'p up, fell 2 ' t gsmis iM'hind. Bos- 
ton advanc'd to third, displacing Cleveland, which 
dr<>|>|>ed six uf eight, skidded to fourth. 

St. bouia, in third place as wi-ek slarliKl. won right 
of nine, including four-game swiR-p from Cincinnsti 
to advance Into first jilace, a romfuriahle two and a 
half gamis in front, though pitching staff completed 
only Iw’o gamtw. K<-dlegs went into first momentarily 
then, despite Ihfir 11 home runs. reei-d'>d to third, 
thr'x- and a half ganiis behind, as Milwaukee, in first 
al first, fell to sts-und. Hank Aaron ki’|il up torrid 
hom'>-fun pac*. getting four more for wi-ekend total 
of 27, just two iM-hind Mantle's 19.Mi pare. PhiH’t* 
continu'-d to surprise, taking six of sev<<n games, in- 
cluding ihriH-uut of fuur from stumping Di>dgefS. to 
rise from bfih to third. 

ROWING 

Cornell I'niveraily’s heavyweight eight protccl'-d 
slender advanisge against repeated Yale challenges 
over must of course on choppy Thames, spurted in 
final -'1(1 yards fur half-UngIh victory in liuyal Henley 
Regal la’s Grand Challenge Cup raeiv Time for miU-- 
and-f'oit-yurd course was6;53 against strong head wind. 
23 siTonds slow'T than record •■slablinhi'd hy Cornell 
while defeating Russia in semi finals str pugr 

Other Henli-y n-sulls: Princeton. Thames Chal- 
I'-ng'' ('up. in 7:19: Stuart MarKenzir, Australia. 
Diamond Seulla, in k:2.'i; luri Tiukalov. Alexandre 
llerkoulav, Russia, double sculls in 7:41; RuHaia. 
fours without cox, in 7:35. 

BOXING 

lairry Baker. 3-10-1 underdog to No, 2-rankid WVIter- 
weight Gaspar Ort'-ga, kept favorite on ropis for most 
of fight, scored nicety with chopping blows, liynpitig 
right hooks to win split decision at Miami Bcarh. 
Two-point iH-nalty meted out to Orl'ga liy Referee 
Kddie Coachman for foul punches s< cured victory. 
Kxplaintd Coachman: “He (Ortegal hit him low in 
four rounds and I had to do something.'* 


TENNIS 

l.ew Hoad. Australia's big hitler, who had piayed 
moody, listless tennis most of Wimbledon fortnight, 
show'd his lin'-st game on renter court U> overwh<4m 
Davis Cup Teammate Ashli-y Cooikt fi-2, B-l. fi-2 in 
just fi.'i minutes for All-Rngland championship, bri'-f- 
est final sined 1936 when K-ed l'«‘rry defeat'd iairn* 
(iottfried von Cramm. Hoad, playing with liorrowid 
racket (or one and a half seu. dropp'd his service only 
twice in taking his second straight title '••• paff ' J • 

Althea Gibson, rangy New York Ni-gro. ln-came 
first of race to win Wimbledon singliw title, routing 
Darlene Hard 6-3. 6-2 with aii'sdy display of |i<iwcr- 
ful. kicking service, sharp ground strokes, tigerish 
net game which forc'd Miss Hard into rash of errors. 
Crowd Althea: "At last! Al last!" 

HORSE RACING 

Traflif Judge, .'j-year-old rhistinul son of Alibhai- 
Tratlir Court, who supiK>rts2k owners, left congestion 
nn rail in stretch tn sneak through I'-ad'-rs under Jock- 
i-y Kiddie Arearo'a Tiifxy tight-band'd whipping lot 
head victory over l.a>(iy P'-ak in mile-and-iiusrler, 
Huburhan Handicap at Belmont Park ‘<r< 
(xfos't. Win brought Judy's earnings to $432,6.'iil 
plus announcem'-nt that he would retire to stud. 

Kind. Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt's 7-yi‘ar.old cam- 
paigner, went to front early Itenealli Jockey Ralph 
Nevtw' bat in HI2'’ heal at Hollywood Park, coura- 
geously w-iihst(M>d puns of five other hors»-s to won- 
one-and-a-(|Uarter-l'-nglh victory over Il'Mip Band in 
mile-snd-cighth, Ameriran Haiidicnii Ran- 

marked 19th time In last 20 slakes starts that Kind 
has gotten slic of pursi-. 

Swoon'a Son, carrying lop impost of 130 pounds, 
including Jockey Dave Krb, rushid to (ore al eighth 
pole (or easy thr's'-limgih win over Kabius in $.'>4.7^ 
Warren Wright Memorial Handicap at Arlington 
Park. K. Gay Drak'-'a 4-yar-old bay coll rovT'-d' 
seven-furlung course in track record 1:21 3/5. 

MILEPOST 

t>IKt>' ' Adolfo t.uque, 66, long-time 11914 -3.~>^, Cuban- 
iHirn National League pileher Tbision, Cincinnati. 
Brooklyn. New York', pre-'-minenl cupv.'-liallef with 
194-179 lifetime record, taler Giant coach, minor 
league manager; of heart attack, at Havana. 



FOCUS ON THE DEED 


HARD-PEDALING Helgian Cyclist .\lfre<lr> tie Bruyne ry-ives 
riKiling shower fpiim sjiectator in Koubai.'t, Kriinee a eumnion 
praclire -on fourth li>|) of the 2,S00-niile, 24-tluy Tour tie France. 


HAND-RIDING KfUlie .Arearo shoots Traflif Jutlge through IVtli- 
cate loul.sitle), Ixifty Peak to win Suburban Handicap al Belmont, 
a finish almost identical to one Arcaro describes starting on page oO. 
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Cardnar Mulloy. 13- 
year-old Denver atlor- 
ney. cleverly mixed 
Roft floaters, angled 
chot>s. became oldest 
man to win an All- 
Knitland tennis cham- 
pionship. teaming with 
Huilge Fatty to uixset 
Neale Fraser. Lew 
Hoad. 8-10. 6-4. 6-4. 
fi-4 at Wimbledon, end 
seven-year Australian 
doubles domination. 


FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACtNO 

PAUL GOLDSMITH. SI. Clair Shores. M>ch.. NASCAR 
2S0-mila race, w'th 76.03-mph avetAge. in I9S7 Fold. 
Raleigh. N.C. 

GEORGE AMICK. Venice. Calil.. USAC >00-mil« race, 
with 89.S-inpli average, in Hopkins Special, Atlanta. 
PAUL O'SHEA. Rye. N.Y.. 7S.9 Glen Classic, with 81.7- 
mph average, m Metcedes Bent. Watkms Glen, N.Y 
JOHN FITCH. Stamford, Conn.. 2S-lap Feature Race, 
with 74.S-mph average, in Masetali. Lime Rock, Conn. 


FLAME. S.S-meter yachl skippered by Robert Mos- 
bacher. Houston, Gold Cup Trophy. Hankoe. Norway. 


BOXING 

CISCO ANDRADE. 10-iound decision over Billy Evans, 
lighiweights. Las Vegas 

JOEY GIARDELLO. 6-iound TKO over Joe Gray, mid- 
dlcweights, Detigil 

GERMINAL 8ALLARIN, 10-round decision over Bob 
Piovitti. middleweights. New York. 

DAVEY MOORE 10-round decision over Isidro Marti- 
net. featherweights, Washington. O.C. 

BOB BUTCHER. 8-ipund TKO over Andy Domcbo. 
heavyweights, Richmond. Calil. 


HANS GUENTHER WINKLER. Germany, lust place. 
Inlecnalionel championship, Aachen, Cermeny. 



Contaflex 


Most popular single-lens reflex 


.An outstanding favorite for color and 
hlack-and-white. You'll see why when 
you examine it ... So compacl-so easy 
to carry. I ry its controls. Nothing could 
be simpler — and they're designed to pre- 
vent errors. Next, sight with the view- 
finder through the camera lens- always 
wide open, thunks to the ingenious pre- 
set diaphragm mechanism. Shows what 
you arc taking-BIG. crystal clear, bril- 
liant. And right in the view you have the 
combination ground-glass and split-image 
rangefinder for super sharp focusing. 
Zeiss Tessar f/2.8 lens. Shutter speeds 
to I/?(K) sec. 

NLW MODKI .S III and IV have a con- 
vertible Zeiss Tessar f 2.8 lens, whose front 
element is quickly interchangeable with a 
wide-angle and a telephoto component lens. 
Models II and IV have built-in exposure 
meter. 

Model I. $153 Model ii. $176 Model III. $176 
Model IV. $199 Ta< included. Cases extra. 

At leacfing dealers 
Write for Contaflex booklet 
CARL ZeiSS, INC.. 485 Fifth Ave.. New York 17 


COHOES. $27,550 Saienac H.. 1 1 16 m.. by 3 lengths, 
■n 1:43 2 5. Belmont Park. Ted Atkinson up. 

ROUND TABLE; $47,650 Cinema H . IH m.. by 4 
lengths, in 1.47 4 5. Hollywood Pk. Willie Shoemaker 
up. 

MANOTICK $27,900 Molly Pitcher H . M 16 m.. by 
I a lengths, in 1 .42 4 5, Monmouth Pk. Johnny Cho- 
quetle up. 

SALLY LEE $28,600 Hollywood Lassie S.. 516 F.,by 1V5 
lengths, in 1:04 4.5, Hollywood Pk. Johnny Longden 
up. 

TENNIS 

BOBBY SISKA. San Francisco, over Bill Bond, La 
Jolla, 6 3, 5 7. 6 4. national boys IS-and-under hard- 
court championship, Burlingame, Calif. 


GEORGE GENEREUX, Saskatoon. Saskatchewan, over- 
all lille. with 748 ol 800 targets, Canadian cham- 
pionships. Harrow. Onl. 



TREE-FELLING Heavyweight Fete Ka- 
demacher trains in Georgia wonris for title 
bout with Floyd Patterson (*e« p<tffe -iii. 





ennsylvania’s 


tVATCR SKI LINE 




Tuned to the latest trend in water sports. Pennsylvania’s 
Penn-Craft water skis have . . . softer, more resilient 
rubber bindings; easy, foolproof adjustment; no cutting 
edges; tough, fine textured woods; and bright, glossy 
finishes. In slalom and regular models, there’s a Penn- 
Craft ski for every member of your family. See the 
Penn-Craft line today at your favorite sporting goods 
store. . .you’ll get new thrills on water with Penn-Craft! 


THE GENERAI. TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 

PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION • AKRON, OHIO 
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international 

agreement 

a 



There is inUTnaiioiiiil nicnnl on the 
unnmtoheil flavor and litrhinoss of 
Heim-ki-n's Holland heer. This 
ambassiulur of good will has been 
.-jireiKiing good cheer in all parts 
of the world for over 300 years. 

People everywhere prefer 
Heineken’s. America’s largest selling 
imported beer. 


Heineken's 


HOLLAND BEER 


GEN U. S. IMPOXIERS VAN MUNCHING t CO., INC.. NEW YORK 36 









ftItOUNO THE WONie OR AROUND THE BIOCK... 
i'll see things others won't .with Bushncii' 
a toll lifetime of mcompareble. crysial-cieAr vi*w. 
_ tor yourself or the perfect • 

S ift - see comfortAbly pri 
ushnells et your Oeelers n 
33 models, ^9 95 to Jt35. , _ 

JO Dsy Trial • 20-Vi CuaraMee* 1 A7. Bushne I Bid* 
' Pasadena. California 


! Bushnell 


"How To Select Binoculars"— fftcc-wrire rodoyf 


FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 

SO- iiritiM/rioprHS 
inr openeil : Sf 
I. .1X011 dogea 
I or flMcih. (■ 
fleor u’dfer: I> u-nfer r/j>lp or roily: M ■ 
uvi/rr inn./</y. N - water al normal heiyhl; 
.SH ulighlly high; I! - high; \ M tfry 
fiUlfi; L — lou-; U -n'anifl; F — /ulliiio. WTStJ 
water Itmsitralure Sff'. F(1 —fifhniy giHiil; 
FF ^'xAtn^ /air; FI’ -Jinhing poor; ()V(1 
— ou/frM)t very gooil: Oft — oullank gfunl; 
OF outlook fair; OI ’ — outlook poor 

BLUE MARLIN: iiAllAMA.s: Ilimini blue mur> 
iin InilTs iH-aming as last week (July l-.'u 15 
blues were boated, 11 of whieh were entries 
in the Kiinini Big (iatne Fishing ('lull Blue- 
Marlin Tournament. Anthony Bruscinrs of Bay 
Village, Uhio won with two marlin at 30b and 
Sf'O pounds. In second place was Mrs, Dorothea 
Dean of Palm Beach with a possible world- 
record fish of 3H-1 pounds on 30-pounii test 
line; 0(; through July. 

TKXAs: Mr#. Dan Braman of Victoria, pioneer 
of Te.xas offshore angling, last wes-k honked 
three blue marlin off Port Aransas and finally 
boated a 37.3 • ^-pounder on 24 thread. .Ml iniljca- 
tions are that if mure anglers investigate Texas 
waters they will prove excellent for hlue martin 
as well as other iilue-waler species. 

NOiiTll I'AHol.lNA: Od.'Ff; as Cape Hatteras 
and i-nvirons continue to yield sleek blue marlin 
trophies. Last week, from Captain Krnal Fos- 
ter’s .•Ifborrojoi If off Hatteras. Mrs. Kc)s.s 
Walker of Kichmond. Virginia boated a 415- 
pound blue after a one-huur-and-I2-ininute 
tussle. According to local booster. Mrs. Walker 
was the first w-omun to ever land a hlue marlin 
in waters north of P'lciricla when in 1952, also 
fishing with Captain Foster, she landed a 3.54- 
pounder. With la.st week’s noteworthy catch, 
says booster, she is now the first woman to land 
two blue marlin in Cape Hatteras waters. 

PACIFIC SALMON: IDAHO: FVC for Chinooks 
on Midrile Fork of Salmon at Big Creek to 
Cabin Creek and mouth of Camas Creek ut>- 
.slream to (jinch Crei'k, Anglers on Big Hole 
gravel bars at mouth of Big I,xTon Crei-k also 
advise FC. .Many 30-p<)unders being taken at 
Warm Springs Hole one mile above Middle 
Fork I^idgp with anglers limiting before 7 a.m. 
Dagger Falls under heavy pressure, but every- 
one reporting results with u.s many as 35 
Chinooks counted in the air at one time trying 
to jump the falls. South Fork of Salmon FF 
but 0(1 with run just under way. 
oRBCos: Fog and strong westerly winds ham- 
pering offshore mooebers, although many sal- 
mon outside bars in great numbers: OVf; as 
soon a.H weather permits small craft to cross bars. 
wa.shington: Excited snooper reports heaviest 
run of silvers an<l kings in many years now 
choking water from mouth of Jimn de Fuca 
Strait all the way to Ceorgia Strait. Most 
resort operators incoherent, but cool-headed 
Sekiu observer claims that sportsmen there in 
two days boated over a ton of salmon, with an 
average of 15 silvers per boat weighing to 10 
pounds. Other torrid spots are P.iint Lawrence. 
Lower Skagit. Seabeck, Hood Canal and just 
about any place you can name; FV OVC. 

ATLANTIC SALMON: \()VA S<-OTIA: Heavy 
rains last wwk make (JO especially in Meilway 
which yielded In fish in past few days. 

MAIVF.: Enthusiastic down-Easter maint.-iins 
some of most promising Atlantic salmon fi.sh- 
ing on the North .American continent is now 
going begging as the Machia.s River, one of 
Slaine’s restored salmon .streams, is boiling 
with sa-ssy .Atlantics. Over 300 adults have 
been trapped with a guarantee:! 100 fish now 
berthed in a five-mile stretch of the Machias. 
When an angler kills a salmon, fishery workers 
replace it with a fresh-run fish. Yet there are 
only five to 12 rods on the stream during an 
average day, although water conditions are 
excellent and (JVC, 


TROUT: rKvssYl-VANiA: Central state lime- 
stone streams slightly I, and C, with MT av- 
eraging 65. One float party last wis-k put in at 
Milesburg on Bald Eagle Creek anci found 
fishing so good they covered only five miles in 
I wo days. Both browns and rainbows averag- 
ing belter than 12 inchi-s were hitting No. 10 
nymphs in almost every riffle. Fishing Creek, a 
Bald Eagle tributary, offering excellent sur- 
face action on spiders and variants. Only worth- 
while locality in northern tier reported to he al 
tail end of flood control reservoir on First Fork 
of Sinnemahoning but only at night on big wets. 
orroon: FO inland with Wickiup boasting 
many rainbows an<l browns to six poumls and 
a few in e.\c«-ss of 15 pounds. Trolling with 
small lures efficacious a.s is fly-fishing during 
early morning and evening in shallows. Nos. 6 
Hn<i H dry Of wet flies nei-ded. I)iamon<l Lake 
coming to life with Kamloops running to four 
pounds, ('entral state streams in fly prime with 
Metiilius. D<-schutesand CrtMiked rivers among 
the more produetive. illue Duns. Dark Cahills 
and small caddis fli<-s present fiivorit<>s; (JVC. 
lI'Aiio: Salmon fly huteh at (>eak on all trib- 
utaries of the middle Salmon ami FVd on S’o. 
lb drys including .Mosiiuiloes and Black Cnats. 
(’opjH'r spinner.s, however, still preferred for big 
trout which are schooling with salmon. In 
northern state area rty-fisherinen taking nice 
catches of cutthroat-s while trollrrs score with 
Kokanee. Clearwater drainage now picking up. 
ami OVC for rainbow as lower Clcarw'aU*r 
streams approach 1. anti (' conditions, 

BKITISK rOLl'.MiiiA: Fishing slowed during past 
week with dull, cloudy weather; wind and rain 
discouraging fishermen more than fish. laikes 
of Kamloops area and interior can generally be 
ex|ss-led to produce fine fishing, however, with 
flies more effective at higher altitudes and in 
northern areas, Coastal reimrts more encourag- 
ing with FC on CamplM*ll River laki-s for tfoll- 
er.s. Some .sea-run cults in ('ampbell, Oyster, 
I'uniledge and Qualicum estuaries. 

&TRtPEO BASS: MAHYLASD; OC in Chesa- 
|M-ake esjMHially (or one to three pounders on 
The Hill at the mouth of Eastern Bay an<l also 
near I>ing I’oint farther up Eastern Bay. Try 
trolling small yellowhead hucktails with black 
band. Rocks to 10 poun<is breaking water early 
and late lietween Love Point and southern end 
of the Mud Dumjis. White hucktail with 
green skirt going iure here. Some bull fish to 40 

f ounds prowling the deep water off Brickhouse 
lar on southern end of Kent Island where 
large spoons trolled deep or small eels drifted 
acrii.-w bottom seem to be the thing; OVC. 

NKW JKRSKY; FI’, FF all along coast. 
MASSACHUSETTS: Strong winds discouraging 
most charter skippers but the few hardy souls 
who don't mind the beating are also taking the 
bass in Cape Cod Bay on deep-fished eelskin.s. 
FF in CajH? Cod Canal but 0(4 for early-morn- 
ing lidos this week. Nauset Beach most re- 
warding Cape area now, with Atoms and Stan 
(iibbs plugs working on night tides. Twenl.v- 
five fish taken one night la.st week and OVC. 

BONEFtSH: FLORIDA: FVC^OVC throughout 
upper Keys. Last week, for instanee, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Gar<iner of Miami brought to 
boat 17 out of 2.3 fish hooked in one day. Larg- 
est was lj^ 4 -pnunder. 

BLACK BASS: PESN.SYLVASIA : OC now ex- 
cept for the Susffuehanna which is still covered 
with algae. Best bet is on the lower Tuscarora 
where jitterbugs and poppers are stirring fast 

(jM'ARio; Retreating Hurricane Auilrey damp- 
ened Ontario bas-sers la.ni week although Ron- 
ald Moncrief of Toronto took an h-puund 12- 
ounce smallmouih on the Trent Waterway 
near Kirkfiebl in sv>ite of terrible weather; 
(K; as weather moderates. 

BLUEFISH: MARYl.AS’P: F\'C with all boats 
after blues eonnecting off Ocean (’ity. Blues to 
10 poiin<lK plentiful la.st week at East-South- 
east. north of the Jack Spot. OVC. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


BASEBALL X-RAY 



AT MIOSEASON. Mickpy .Mantle (al>ore left) and Hank Aaron, who have domi- 
naifd X-Ray's hillinK statistics all year, seem likely triplo-erown winners. Williams, 
Musial, Sievers and Skowron have also appeared weekly a.s baltinjt. home-run and runs- 
produred leaders. Pierce, Sanford, Wynn and BunninK have consistently led the pitchers. 


TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


This week (6 30 to 7 6) 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
New York 8- 

Soslon S- 

Chicago S- 

Ksnus Cily *■ 

Baliimote 3- 

Detroit 3- 

Qevetand 2 - 

Wa^liinfton 2- 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
St Louis 7- 

BiouKlyn $■ 

Phtlidelphii 4. 

ChiMia 5- 

Cincinnali 4- 

Nilwaukee 3> 

INtlsburgh 2- 

New York 2- 


.883 S0-2S S 
.623 42-36 8 
.556 47-29 10 
.500 29-46 9 
.429 36-39 3 
.375 38-39 6 
.266 39-36 4 
250 25-55 7 


Batting 

Week Season 


Homers Pitching 

Season Season 


Skowron 

While 

Minoso 

Ga rdner 
(. Bolling 

M. Bolling 


Mantle .373 
Williams .343 
Eoi .318 

Cerv .309 


Boyd .336 

Bertoia ,296 
Woodling .324 
Lemon .313 


Mantle 22 Shantz 

Williams 20 Brewer 

Oropo 9 Pierce 

Zernial lb Trucks 

Maiwell 17 Gunning 

Colaviio 13 Wynn 

Sievers 19 Ramos 


Cunningham .429 

Gilliam .344 

Repulski .480 

Walls .367 

Crowe .529 

Covington .423 

Mejias .367 

O'Connelt .313 


Musial .347 
Hodges .314 
Repulski .778 
Moryn .304 
Robinson 314 
Aaron ,342 
Fondy .350 
Mays .317 


Repulski 

Banks 

Crowe 

Aaron 

Thomas 

Mays 


lackson 10-4 

Newcombe 8-6 
Sanlord 10-2 

Droll 8-7 

Acker 9-3 

Buhl 9-4 

Purkey 8-7 

Gomez 10-6 


HEROES AND GOATS 


THE SEASON (lo J 
BEST 

Mantle. NY .373 
Fondy. Pill .350 
Mantle. NY 22 
(1 per 11 AB) 
Aaron, Mil 27 
<l per 12 AB) 
Pierce. Chi 12-6 
Sanlord. Phil 10-2 
Bunning, Del 2.03 
Purkey. Pitl 3.76 
Pierce. Chi 10 
(in 18 starts) 

Complete Newcombe Gkn 10 

games (NL) Roberts. Phil 10 
(in 17 starts) 
Team HR (AL) Kansas City 90 
Team HR (NL) Milwaukee 97 
Team runs (Al) Boston 397 
Team runs (NL) Cincinnati 397 
Team hits (AL) Boston 716 
Team hits (NL) Pittsburgh 750 


hitters <AL) 

hitters (NL) 
pitching (AL) 
Pitching (NL) 
ERA (AL) 

ERA (NL) 
Complete 
games (AL) 


iiy 6) 

WORST 

Tuttle. Del .224 
Zimmer. Gkn .207 
Aparicio. Chi 0 
(290 AB) 

Ashburn. Phil 0 
(302 AB) 

Slobbs. Wash 2-12 
Kline. Pitl 2-11 
Slobbs. Wash 7.14 
Klippstein, Cm 6.13 
Gaicia. Clev I 
Lemon, Clev 1 
(in 14 starts) 
Nukhall. CinO 
(in 11 starts) 

Baltimore 45 
Pittsburgh 44 
Oeiroil 286 
Pittsburgh 296 
Cleveland 622 
Chicago 618 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Mantle. NY (.373) 
Mmoso. Chi (.315) 
Jensen. Bos C304) 
Sieveis. Wash (.294) 
Skowron. NY (.333) 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Aaron. Mil ( 342) 

Musial St L (342)... 
Mays, NY (.317) 
Blasingame. SI L ( 283) 
Robinson. Cm (.314) 


THE ROOKIES 

AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Kubek. NY ,283 
Mans Clev 9 
Mans. Clev 30 
Fischer, Chi 3-4 


Kasko. St L .284 
Bouchee. Phil 10 
Bouchee. Phil 45 
Sanlord. Phil 10-2 


MISSII-E SYSTEMS 

ELECTRONICS 


Major achievement is required 
in the following fields: 

Control systems, inerlial guid- 
ance. information processing 
systems, electronic product 
engineering, radar systems, 
antennas, circuit design, logical 
design, microwave devices, 
communication theory, electro- 
magnetic wave propagation, 
infrared systems, telemetering 
systems. 

Inquiries are invited. Please 
address the Research and De- 
velopment Staff, Palo Alto 28. 
California. 


MISSILE SYSTEMS DIVISION 
LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
PALO ALTO « SUNNYVALE • VAN NUYS 
CALIFORNIA 



Insect Repellent 

Hours of protection against mosqui- 
toes, fhiggers, gtutts, sand flies, black 
flies . . . odorless, too. Get some today ! 

• in the handy stick. 59< 

• streamlined bottle. S9c 

• easy-to-use 
aerosol spray. S1.39 
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WHERE THE VACATION SEASON NEVER ENDS 



You'll enjoy a world of 
Nwimming fun at The 
Greenbrier’s magnificent 
new' outdoor pcKil. The 
delightful blending of all 
sport and recreational 
facilities with gracious 
hospitality is a tradition 
at America’s premier 
year-round resort. 


/ Of \rr Mfiir travel asfni or Nrw York Res. Office: SO Rockefeller Plata. Circle 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS • WEST VIRGINIA 


go modern... 

CTi - 



' coMPiCMENTS^r rne thriii of traveunc” 


y/^ at all complete luggage 

and department stores 


HALLIBURTON. INC., LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 


COMING 

EVENTS 


FRIDAY, JULY 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Conxrlibli Division R>ce. Toronto Onl 
NASCAR Shoit Track Division Race. Auroia Wash 
Boxing 

• Lulu ParH vS Harold Comas. Ii|hii«ai(h|s (10 tds ), 

• Euclid. Ohio. >0 p.m. (NBC). 

Herta Rocing 

National Maiden Hurdle, ST.SOO, IH m . Monmouth Park. 
N J. 

(Trottars) 

Reynolds Memorial. SIS.OOO. Hambuin H.Y 
BuHalo Trollinf Darby. SIS.OOO Hamburg. N Y. 
Massachusetts Trolling Derby. SIO.OOO. Posboro. Mass. 

SATURDAY, JULY 13 
Aule Racing 

NASCAR Convertible Division Race. BuNalo 
NASCAR Short Track Division Race. Eugene. Ore. 
Baseball 

• Pittsburgh Pirates vs. Milwaukee Braves. Pittsburgh ] ?S 
pm (NBC) 

• Brooklyn Oodgars vs. Cincinnati Redlegs. Brooklyn I iS 
p m (CBS) 

> New York Giants vs. St. Louis Caidinals. New York. 1 SS 
p.m (Mutual). 

Boating 

lacoma. Wash, to Vancouver. B C. Inlernational Cruiser 
Race. Tacoma Wash. 

Port Huton-Mackinac Island Sailing Race. Pott Huron, 
Mich. 

Horse Racing 

Arlington Classic, $100,000. 3-yr-oIOs. 1 m.. Ailington 
Park. Ill 

Hollywood Gold Cup. SIOO.OOO. 3-yi -olds & up. 1)L m . 
Hollywood Park. Calit. 

Monmouth Handicap. $100,000. 3-yt -olds t up. iVi m., 
Monmoulh Park N.J. 

the Mother Goose. $;s.000. 3-yr.-olds (fillies). I I 16 m.. 

Belmont Park. N.Y 

(trotters) 

Reynolds Memorial. $1S.OOO, 3-yr.-olds, Hamburg N Y. 

Central Ontario Championships. Pott Dalhousie Onl. 

USLIA Clay Court Championships. River Forest III. 
(through July 31). 

• Pro Tournanient of Champions. Forest Hills N.Y (also 
July U 16. 1). 18. 20. 21} (CBS*). 

SUNDAY. JULY U 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Grand National Division Race LeHi Aik. 

SCCA National Race, Mariboro. Md 
USAC ISO-mile Stock Car Race. Milwaukee 
Bosebotl 

• Brooklyn Dodgers vs. Milwaukee Braves. Brooklyn. Jp m. 
(Mutual). 

International Trophy Race inboards SI Clan Mich 
GoK 

Earl of Derby Cup Senior Team Matches (American, 
British A Canadian teams) Muir Field. Scotland. 

MONDAY, JULY tS 
Baseball 

a New York Giants vs. Chicago Cubs. New York I 2S p m. 
(Mutual). 

• Frankie Ippolilo vs. Tommy Salem lightwcights(IOrds.), 
SI Nick's. New York. 10.30 p.m. (DuMont) 

Golf 

Women's Western Amateur GoJI Tournament Omaha 
(through July 20). 

Tennis 

USLTA Men's Eastern Clay Court Championships. Oreiel 
Kill. Pa (through )uly 20). 

USLTA Middle Slates Women’s Crass Court Champion- 
ships. Philadelphia (Ihiough July 21). 

USLIA Junior and Mvs Eastern Championships Forest 
Hills. N.Y. (through July 20). 

TUESDAY. JULY 16 

Paul Jorgensen vs. Gil Cadilli. featherweights (10 rds ), 
Port Arthur, Texas. 

Golf 

Montana Amateur Men's. Women's and Seniors' Tourna- 
ment. Great Falls, Mont (through July 12). 
Shufitebaoid 

All-States Shuffieboard Tournament Traverse City, 
Mich, (through July 19). 

Tennis 

USLTA Men’s Seniors Eastern Slates Clay Court Cham- 
pionships, Orexel Hill. Pa. 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 17 


&at«ball 

New Yo'k Gienis vs. Cincinneti Rctflets. New York. I:2S 
p.tn. (Mutuil). 


Joey Gieidella vs. Chico Veier. middleweights. Louisville. 
10 p m (ABC). 

Golf 

PGA Champloriship Tournament. S10.IO0, Dayton 
(through July ?I). 

USGA Junior Amateur Championship Tournament. Wash- 
ington. 0 C. (through July 20). 


Horse Racing 

The Astoria. $70,000 2-yr.-old fillies. 51$ I.. Belmont 
Park. N Y 

Equipoise Mile. 550.000. 3-yr.-olds £ up. 1 m.. Arlington 
Park. Ill 

The Lamplighter Handicap. $20.000. 3-yr-alds. 1 1/16 m.. 
Monmouth Park. N.J. 

(Trotters) 

Empire Stale Trotting Classic. 520.000. Saratoga Spiinta< 


THURSDAY, JULY IB 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Convertible Division Race. Columbia. S.C. 
Baseboll 

• Brooklyn Dodgers vs. St. Louis Cardinals. Brooklyn. 
1 25 p.m. (Mutual). 

Golf 

New York State Seniors Tournament. Rochester (through 
July 19). 

Horse Racing 

Starlet Slakes. 575.000. 2-yi.-olds. 6 1.. Hollywood Park. 
Calif. 

(Trotters) • 

The Yonkers Stake. $60,000. Yonkers, N Y. 

Empire Slate Pacing Classic. $20,000. Vernon. N.Y. 

Rodee 

Days ol '47 World's Championship Rodeo. $9,000, Sail 
lake Cily (through July 24). 

FRIDAY, JULY 19 
Auto Racing 

SCCA Giants’ Despair Hill Climb. Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 

Annual Regalia Venona Cup races, Edgartown, Mass, 
(through July 21). 

Indian Harbor Yacht Club Invitation Cruise, Greenwich, 
Conn (through July 21). 

Horse Racing 
(Trotters) 

Great Midwest Slake. $12,000. Marlinstille. III. 

Rodee 

Ogden Pioneer Days. $11,875, Ogden, Utah (through 
July 24). 

Track & Field 

London vs. New York, While City, London, England 
(through July 20). 


SATURDAY, JULY 20 
Auto Racing 

Brynlan Tyddyn Road Races. Wilkes-Birre, Pa. 

Grand Ptia of Europe. British Grand Pt>i. Ainlree, Eng- 
land 

NASCAR Grand National Division Race. Chicago. 
Bosaboll 

• Cleveland Indians vs. New York Yankees. Cleveland, 
I 55 p m. (Mutual). 

• New York Giants vs. Milwaukee Braves. New York. 1 :45 
p.m. (CBS). 

• yitivtuiih Piialts vs. St. Louis Carbinats, PittsbuigYi, 
I 25 p.m (NBC). 



National Inboard Championships, Gvniersville. Ala- 
(through July 21). 

Lake Yachl Racing Assn Regalia and Freeman Cup Race. 
Rocheiler N.Y. (through July 23). 

Mile High Regatta Mapes Gold Cup Races, unlimited 
hydras lake Tahoe. Calif, (through July 21) 

Marblehead Race Week, Marblehead. Mass. (Ihtough 
July 27). 

Larehmoni Race Week, Larchmont. N V (through July 27). 
(Crew) 

National Rowing Championships. Philadelphia (through 
July 21) 

Horse Racing 

The Miss Wuodrard. $20,000, 3-yr.-old lillies. 6 f.. Mon- 
mouth Park N I 

The Wesletnet. $100,000, 3-yr.-Dlds, IK m.. Hollywood 
Park Calil. 

Pro Tournament ol Champions, Rnals. Forest Hills. N.Y- 
(through July 21) (CBS'). 


5UNDAY. JULY 21 
Auto Racing 

USAC National Championship Race. Williams Grove. Pa- 





A wonderful land tour that takes you to the most romantic cities 
of Italy. You’ll see Venice from a gondola . . . thrill to the art 
treasures of Florence ... sec historic Rome in all its splendor . . . 
enjoy the sun and song of Naples. Up to 21 glorious days. 


J 



See your TAAVfL AOENT or 


Baseball 

New York Giants VS. Milwaukee Bravas. New York. 2 
p.m (Mutual). 


*See local listing. 

■ IV * COLOR TV • NETWORK RADIO 
ALL TIMES E.D.r. EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISE NOTED 


Ifalian Line 

Battery Park Bldg., 24 Stole St., New Yerh 4, N. Y.— Tet.: OIgby 4>OBOO 
CRISTOFORO COLOMBO • CIUIIO CESARE • AUGUSTUS • SATURNIA • VULCANIA 
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ALTHEA THE 


Queen Elizabeth watched Gibson and Hoad massacre the opposition at Wimbledon 


W HILK THK British monarch— who prefers horse racing 
—watched, in a torrid heat which shriveled the courts, 
knocked out a thousand spectators and cost the athletes an 
average loss of weight of 10 pounds in a five-set match, 
Wimbledon last week elected its two crowned heads. Lew 
Hoad and Althea Gibson both won in a canter, as the Queen 
of England might like to put it, but immediately afterward 
tennis fans found themselves crying, “The King is dead, 
long live the Queen !” For King Lew abruptly abdicated his 
claim to the amateur throne by joining Jack Kramer's pro- 
fessional circus at the fattest fee ever offered a tennisman 
($125,000 for two years). And Queen Althea thereby be- 
came the amateur game’s leading personality. 

Hers, it should be said, was not a personality which par- 
ticularly appealed to Wimbledon crowds, who like their 
heroes to be chivalrous to a fault and noticeably human. 
Actually. Althea Gibson was human enough. She suffered 
from center-court nerves and the self-imposed responsibility 
of representing the whole Negro population of the United 
States of America. 

The crowd handled her with silent respect until the semi- 
final, and then prepared to be partisan. Her opponent was 
a new star at Wimbledon, a shy, 16-year-old, statuesque, 
5-foot'll schoolgirl with amber-colored hair called Chris- 
tine Truman. Christine has shown promise since she wa.s 1 1 
and for the last three years has been under the wing of the 
Lawn Tennis Association. 

This was her first year at Wimbledon. She expected to 
get to the third round, perhaps. But at the end of the first 
week she electrified Wimbledon with an almost impeccable 
display which knocked out England’s top-seeded Shirley 
Bloomer. Shirley is a ba.seline operator, a good all-round 
player but with no positive attacking strokes. Christine, 
reaching sudden tennis maturity, waded into Shirley, using 
a particularly zipping, probing forehand drive which had 
professionals comparing her with Helen Wills. The forehand 
was almost the only stroke of championship standard that 
Christine pos.sessed. Her service was average country-club, 
her backhiiiicl unreliable an<l inclined to balloon and she 
frequently missed .sitters when she got up to smash. Again.st 
Shirley Bloomer she had nothing to lose, and in this match 
brought out strokes which even she did not know she pos- 
sessed. In the next round, the quarter-finals, she beat Betty 
Pratt, and the center court went wild. The more optimistic 
thought here at last was an English Little -Mo. A more 
moderate school realized she had no chance of beating 
Althea Gibson but that she might put up a good show. 

For the semifinals the center court was packed to its 
17,000 capacity. Thirty-four thousand fingers were crossed 
when Truman and Gibson walked on. But this lime Chris- 
tine couldn’t do anything right, and Gibson never let her 
think she could. From the beginning she crowded Truman, 
covering the net like a daddy longlegs. Christine’s fore- 


hand drive never got into gear. She seemed to have feet 
of lead. Pop went Christine’s service; i)ang went Gibson's. 
It was like matching kitten against leopard. The center 
court hadn’t even the heart left to cheer its young favorite, 
hut watched the slaughter in shuddering silence. 

Gibson’s final against stocky little Darlene Hard was 
equally one-sided. Gibson wasn’t playing at the top of her 
form, but she bulldozed her way through two sets, volley- 
ing superl'ly. She was the first representative of the Negro 
race ever to win a Wimbledon title, but the center court 
raised only an apathetic cheer when the Queen presented 
her with the big gold salver and Darlene hugged her with 
sisterly enthusiasm. 

MAKING HISTORY 

While Miss Gibson was making come kind of sociological 
sporting history, Lew Hoad was breaking new' ground for 
an amateur. It emerged that his $100,000 contract with 
Jack Kramer was to l)e swollen by $25,000 if he won at 
Wimbledon. In fact, this then-amateur won his bonus on 
finals day in exactly 55 minutes, thu.s playing at approxi- 
mately $455 a minute— surely the most expen-sive game of 
tennis ever known. Hoad straddled the tournament like a 
colossus. He showed the center court tennis such as no one 
remembered .seeing before. It had the experts fumbling 
for comparisons in the limbo of championships long for- 
gotten, dredging up names like Tilden and Vines. It left 
the center court gasping. It had watching competitors on 
their feet. It had the inevital)ility of a Greek tragedy, 
with Ashley Cooper as the poor sulTering mortal and Hoad 
as an impersonal Zeus hurling down his thunderbolts. The 
golden boy at la.st completely fulfilled the potential he had 
shown at Wimbledon back in 1952. 

Hoad’s path to the finals was direct enough but showed 
no promise of the great things to come. Out in the sticks, 
the IJ other courts which flank the center court, where 
sometimes a lady umpire climbs the steep green ladder, 
Hoad sulked his way through the opening rounds. He ob- 
jected to linc.smen’s voices, sneered at umpires, but most 
of all he bated himself. Netted shots, failed aces, ballooned 
returns, all sent him into a frenzy of self-reproach. 

But he came through the first four rounds against indif- 
ferent opposition W'ithout losing a set. In the fifth round he 
met Mervyn Rose. His concentration was at a low ebb 
that day. He had trouble with Rose’s kicking service. And 
for Hoad there is no such thing as a service ace from an op- 
ponent. Said Pat Hughes of Dunlop’s, Hoad’s guide and 
mentor in London, “If he doesn’t hit that ball, wham, 
faster than it comes, be reckons he’s a failure.” Hoad netted 
coHrixMcd on pt/yf i6 

A SMILE BETWEEN QUEENS: First of her ruce to win a Wim- 
bledon liile, Allhea Gibson receives her trophy from Elizabeth. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


FIRST 

by JOAN BRUCE 


BRITAIN’S BIG WEEK 

• Tennis history— of two kinds— was made 

• The 'butler' won the golf Open (page 14) 

• Henley had an all-American finale (page 16) 





BRITAIN'S BIG WEEK continurd 


THE BUTLER’S DAY 


C ONTRARY to general opinion in 
America, the sun does sometimes 
sliine in Britain, and it shone unceas- 
ingly down on the shirtsleeved faith- 
ful who followed the British Open 
championship for three days in ever- 
increasing numbers, rendering the his- 
toric Old Course at St. Andrews faster 
and faster as time went by. 

Bobby Locke’s winning total of 279 
equals the championship record he set 
up at Troon in 1950 and beats by two 
shots the previous best at St. .\ndrews, 
and by six shots the 285 with which 
Bobby Jones won there in 1927. The 
South African’s victory, and especially 
the manner of it, make this the su- 
preme achievement of a career which 
already included three British Opens. 

It has taken Locke 21 years to mas- 
ter the Old Course. On his first visit, 
as a boy of 18, he had been beaten in 
the first round of the .\maleur Cham- 
pionship by Morty Dykes, who played 
in the Walker Cup match at Bine Val- 
ley that year and is a selector of the 
team which I look forward to accom- 
panying to the Minikahda Club, Min- 
neapolis next month. For the Open of 
1939 he wa.s beaten at the post by a 7 
at the long 14th, and in 1946 by an 8 
at the same hole. 

At the 14th the drive has to carry 
between the out-of-bounds walk on the 
right and the dreaded deep bunkers, 


called the “beardies” on the left, into 
a plateau which for 200 years has been 
known— and not for nothing— as the 
“Elysian Fields.” In the first round 
last week 96 players amassed between 
them two 4s, 25 6s, innumerable 7s, 
an 8, a 9 and a 10 at this hole. 

The first round saw 67s by the Brit- 
ish professionals Eric Brown, who beat 
Lloyd Mangrum in the 1953 Ryder 
Cup match, and Laurie Ayton, a ma-s- 
sive 240-pounder from St. Andrews, 
who had done the same score in the 
first round there two years previously. 
The Open was held again here so soon 
because petrol rationing during the 
Suez affair forced the committee to 
change it to a place accessible by train, 
which the original venue, Muirfield, 
is not. 

Next, with 68, came the young Aus- 
tralian player Bruce Crampton, wlio, 
judging by his printed comments on 
clubhouses, courses and crowds, seems 
to have an outsize chip on both shoul- 
ders. .\iways in with a chance, he was 
destined to blunder his way out of the 
picture, poor fellow, halfway through 
the final round. Locke was in with 69, 
Middlecoff was 72, Thomson 73 an<l 
Stranahan, always a greater danger 
here than he is in the State.s. 74. On 
the second day it was Brown 139, Van 
Donck of Belgium 140, Locke and 
Crampton 141, others 142, Middlecoff 


143 and Stranahan 145. Middlecoff was 
undoubtedly on the way up. After first 
qualifying only with ditliculty, by now 
he had played four rounds, each of 
which was lower than the one before. 
Stooping over his putter with bowed 
head, like a human (juestion mark, he 
seemed at la.st to be finding his touch 
on the greens. 

COURSE OF CONFUSION 

He proved, let it be said, a most 
popular visitor to St. Andrews, a golf 
course which is liable both to confuse 
and infuriate till you have liad time 
to appreciate its unique qualities. Un- 
like any other course in the world, it 
has no fairways in the accepted sense 
but only a strip of golfing ground 
which peoi)le on the way out share 
with those on the way in. On all but 
four holes they share the huge double 
greens, each with two flags on them 
30 or 40 yards apart. 

In the first round, Middlecoff, after 
galloping around in three hours and 
25 minutes, which is about an hour less 
than he habitually takes at home, had 
contrived to lose no fewer than 50 min- 
utes on the couple in front and was the 
subject of protest from those behind. 
In reply he wa.s (juoted as declaring. 
“Surely there is plenty of time, .^fter 
all. it is light till 11.” The committee 
intimated that it would be appreciated 




FROM SUTLER TO ARCHBISHOP; HE SURVIVED CHEERS WITHIN HANDSHAKING DISTANCE 


It took Bobby Locke 21 years to 
master the famous Old Course at 
St. Andrews, but he spread-eagled 
the field in the 97th British Open 

by HENRY LONGHURST 


if he could keep his place, and this he 
afterwards manai^ed to do. No hard 
feelings on either si«le. 

A third-round d8 hy Locke almost 
spread-eagled the field, and ’JUf) left 
him three shots ahead of Peter Thom- 
son and Brown, with the rest, includ- 
ing MiddlecolT and Stranahan, virtu- 
ally nowhere. Brown opened the final 
rouiul with a birdie d. but then chalked 
up a <> and never got l>aok in the hunt. 
For the first time in Open champion- 
ship history, the field was sent out in 
reverse order, witli tlie leaders starting 
la.sl, atul this was to prove thi* ulti- 
mate test of Locke’s golfing nerve. 
Often within handshaking distance of 
his Australian runner-up, Locke had 
to endure the uneasy sensation of hear- 
iitg mighty cheers as Thomsoti regis- 
tere<l five successive lis. 

He survived it. He survived tlie 
drive at the L4th this time and, when 
Tliomson had had jmtts for a birdie 
slip agoni/.ingly past at each of tlie 
three holes, the stage was set for his 
triumphant finish. What a .stage it is— 
and what a finish he produced. 

The first and 18th lioles make one 
big green rectangle, from which all 
spectators are liarred. At one end the 
Royal and Ancient clubhouse presides 
over the first tee ami the 18th green. 
To the right the golden sands stretch 
away to the coa.st and Carnoustie. On 


the far side of the 18th a line of tall 
gray buildings— hotels, clubs and old 
'rom Morris' original shop among 
them — make the perfect grandstand. 
Every window is crammed, and there 
are even people clinging to the chim- 
ney pots. 

Into this arena there strolled the 
familiar portly figure in the white ca|) 
and dark plus fours— looking, as some- 
one observed, rather like an archbish- 


op’s butler. His drive is up the middle, 
and now he has an eiglit-iron, and 5 to 
win. With his curious closed stance he 
.seems to be aiming into the hotel din- 
ing room, but he knows what he is 
about. The l)all soars high against the 
blue sky. and with a single short 
bounce plop.s down within a yard of 
the flag. 

He is no longer the archbishop's but- 
ler. Hois the archbishop him.se!f. c n o 




BRITAIN'S BIG WEEK continued 

BIG RED 
TAKES 
IT ALL 

First the Russians, then Yale, fell before mighty 

Cornell’s drive to victory at the Henley Regatta 

by JOHN LOVESEY 

PHOTOGRAPH UY IlKfAN SEED 

As CoRN'Ki.i.’s crew moved its shell Sp/ril of ’37 away 
XX from the landing stage on the last day of the Henley 
Royal Regatta, they passed Princeton’s ISO-pound eight 
on the water. Princeton had j'ust won the Thames Challenge 
Cup, and one exuberant Tiger oarsman yelled across the 
Thame.s: “Go get them, Cornell!” Cornell’s cox, Carl 
Schwarx, barked a crisp order, and his well-drilled, mas- 
sive crew leaned into the oars and pulled to the start for 
their race against Yale, in the first all-American final of 
the Grand Challenge Cup. A becapped and blazered Hen- 
ley veteran watching them go murmured: “Today they 
prove whether or not they really are the finest crew in 
the world.” 

The race between Yale and Cornel! was to be the final 
bout of an intense— almost bitter— two-year rivalry. They 
were probably the finest crews in American rowing his- 
tory. In 1956 Yale beat Cornell for the honor of repre- 
senting the United States at the Melbourne Olympics. The 
Big Red had never got over that. This year, before coming 
to Henley, Cornell had beaten Yale twice, once by a length 
and once by a foot. Yale had never finished stomaching 
the two defeats. 

The last time each university had sent eights to Henley 
was in the 1890s, Cornell in 1895 and Yale in 1896. In both 
ca.ses the American crews lost. 

As fate would have it, and Yale certainly would not 
admit otherwise, both crews turned up at Henley for the 
1957 Royal Regatta. By a further coincidence, the draw 
for the Grand Challenge Cup, Henley’s premier award for 
eights, put Yale and Cornell in opposite halves of the com- 
petition, meaning they could meet in the final. Of the four 
other crews in the contest only a Rus.sian eight. Club Kras- 
noe Znamia, stood in the way of an all-American ending, 
and a terrific clima.x to a rowing rivalry. 

Yale arrived on the river a week before Cornell, and 
Yale’s coach, Jim Rathschmidt, expressed confidence. His 
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THIS IS THE MOMENT OP VICTORY AND THE MOMENT OP DEFEAT. 


present crew, Rathschmidt said, minus four of the Mel- 
bourne eight, had not so far shown the speed of his Olym- 
pic combination. But Rathschmidt felt that they “might 
be capable of some really fast times now.” 

Both Rathschmidt and Cornell’s quiet coach, Harrison 
(Stork) Sanford, had to adopt the Henley practice of coach- 
ing from the towpath. Astride a borrowed bike, coping 
with a megaphone and a stop watch, tall and lanky San- 
ford made a hilarious figure. 

Sanford was worried. Although he considered it a sign of 
champions, his trouble with Cornell, he said, was inconsis- 
tency. “My big problem,” he explained, “is bringing them 
to their peak at the right time on the right day.” 

Cornell soon proved their coach could do it. The Grand 
Challenge draw gave a bye to Cornell into the semifinals, 
where they met the Russian eight. 

Club Krasnoe Znamia had been picked for Henley in na- 
tional trials, so the race was virtually an .America versus 
Russia match. On Friday throngs of spectators lined the 
banks and floated in punts. Even the elegant throng in the 
exclusive stewards’ enclosure was impatiently excited. 

.As Cornell expected, their red-vested opponents put in 
a terrific burst at the start, and led for most of the race. 
At one point Club Krasnoe Znamia’s tough, well-muscled 
and bronzed crew was just about three-quarters of a length 
ahead, but Cornell never let it get out of striking distance. 
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FEEBLE ELATION SWEPT THROUGH THE CORNELL CREW (LEFT), BUT FOR THE YALE EIGHT THERE WAS ONLY EXHAUSTED EMPTINESS 


When the Americans finally pulled out all the stops on 
the last section of the one-mile 550-yard course, the Rus- 
sians had no answer to Cornell’s amazing power. Cornell 
crossed the line a length ahead and clocked the astounding 
time of six minutes 80 seconds, eight seconds better than 
the previous best time in the Grand Challenge Cup. Since 
1889 only three other races have been rowed in less than 
six minutes 50 seconds. 

Soon after, Yale won its semifinal and set the scene for 
the climactic day. 

IN THE BODY 

On Saturday morning Jim Hathschmidt paced nervous- 
ly, chain-smoking cigarets. He said he had planned for 
Yale to beat Cornell ‘‘in the body of the race.” He added: 
‘‘We’re in great shape and ready to go.” 

Cornell’s cox, Carl Schwarz, reckoned his crew’s chances 
were better than ever and explained: “If we row like we did 
yesterday, we can beat Yale. Our only worry is what our 
race against the Russians did to us.” 

It started at midafternoon in scorching heat. The course 
was slow. In place of the tail wind, which had helped Cor- 
nell set their record the day before, there was a head wind. 

Cornell started high, .stroking 45. Yale pulled at 42. But 
at the quarter-mile neither crew had gained an advantage. 
Shortly after, however, Cornell drew ahead by a deck. 


Schwarz let Yale know about it. At the mile Cornell drew 
ahead a little more, increasing its lead to a quarter of a 
length. Yale stepped up its stroke, but to no avail. Near 
the end, Schwarz called for Cornell’s full power in the last 
30 strokes. Explained Cornell’s Stroke Phil Gravink after- 
wards: ‘‘It’s like doing a sprint.” The burst sent the glis- 
tening cedar shell past the finish line half a length ahead 
of Yale. The time was six minutes 58 seconds. 

Afterward, in the boathouse, Yale’s oarsmen could hard- 
ly speak. LA)oking over at the happy Cornell men, Yale’s 
sw’eat-stained captain, Don Beer, could only say; ‘‘That’s 
a great crew there.” 

Jim Rathschmidt sadly explained, ‘‘We rowed as well 
as we could, but it wasn’t good enough.” 

Stork Sanford cheerfully allowed himself to smile about 
his crew’s great triumphs on two successive days. "Strange 
thing is,” mused Sanford, ‘‘they seemed fresher after to- 
day’s race than yesterday. We have a great deal of respect 
for Yale, but we reckoned if we could hold them over the 
first mile, they couldn’t beat us on the finish. Our race 
worked out as planned.” 

The Big Red had won all the honors rowing had to give. 
But the final honor— the one the crew wanted most— came 
not from Henley, but from Sanford, a quiet man not given 
to superlatives. "This Cornell crew,” he said deliberately, 
"is the greatest crew I’ve ever had.” ^ 
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THE WONDERFUL 
WORLD OF SPORT 


THE 

CAMERA 
CATCHES 
A THIEF 


To bring spectators a new perspective on 
home plate, Staff Photographer John G. 
Zimmerman focused his powerful new 
2,000-mm. telephoto lens on the July 4 
double-header between the New York 
Giants and the Philadelphia Phillies at 
Connie Mack Stadium and came up with 
this remarkable picture. From a front- 
row seat in the center-field bleachers 
Zimmerman’s lens caught Base Runner 
Willie Jones (No. 6) in the act of stealing 
signals from Giant Catcher Ray Katt. 
This intelligence, which was Immediately 
relayed in code to Batter Joe Lonnett, 
proved so helpful that on the next 
pitch he smashed out a two-run homer 




WONDERFUL WORLD continued 



A BIG CHOICE 
IN TEXAS 

A FILLING STATION in Abilene, Texas did a whopping 
business this spring. “Most of the visitors came with 
an empty tank.” says Bill Gregory, the proprietor, “and I 
wasn’t afraid of them filling up anywhere else.” The reason 
for all of this unsolicited prosperity was Bill’s son, Glynn, 
perhaps the most remarkable and the most promising high 
school athlete in Texas history. At 18 and still a growing 
boy, Glynn stands 6 feet 2 inches, weighs 190 pounds and 
moves with the grace and speed of a cheetah. At Abilene 
High he led the football team to 37 straight victories and 
three state championships, and Old Pro Sammy Baugh, 
who has seen several generations of Texas high school play- 
ers, said Glynn was the greatest he had ever seen. Last sea- 
son Glynn scored 23 touchdowns, kicked 56 extra points 
and carried the ball for 1,130 yards. 

With graduation time coming on for Glynn Gregory, 
college scouts from coast to coast poured into .'\bilene like 
gold miners into the Klondike, arriving at the Gregory serv- 
ice station on their last teacup of gasoline. Soon Glynn had 
offers from more than 30 colleges. Since Glynn was an all- 
state catcher and a fine switch hitter on the baseball team, 
he was even offered a $75,000 bonus to sign with the Cleve- 
land Indians, but he turned that down quickly. “You can’t 
value a college education in dollars and cents,” he said. 
“But I think a college education is worth a million, as far 
as that goes.” 

It wasn’t long before Glynn was off on a hectic two-week 
tour of college campuses on which he never once paid for a 
meal or for lodging. He went to the NCAA track meet in 
Austin, Texas as the guest of the University of Texas, and 
he visited the University of Oklahoma campus in Norman, 
where he was treated like visiting royalty by All-Americas 
Jerry Tubbs and Tommy McDonald. Vastly impressed, he 
told his father. “Tubb.s really leveled with me.” Said Bill, 
“Son. he didn’t level with you unless he told you something 
he didn’t like about the place. No place is perfect.” Glynn’s 
Uncle Rosco said, “If you go to Oklahoma, I'll travel 500 
miles just to stand on the sidelines and sing The Eyes of 
Texas Are Upon You.'' 

Finally, Glynn narrowed his choice down to Oklahoma, 
Texas. Baylor or Southern .Methodist. Baseball scouts ad- 
vised him to choose Texas, where he could get big league 
preparation from Coach Bibb Falk: his mother and girl 
friend plumped for Baylor becau.se of the family's Baptist 
background. When the day of deci.sion came, each school 
had a representative at the rea»ly in Abilene. The confused, 
worried youngster turned to his father for advice. “Daddy, 
where do you want me to go?” he asked. His father; “Son, 
that’s the same (question you asketl me an hour ago and 
I'm giving the same an.Hwer: make up your own mind ” 
Glynn went back to work at his father’s filling station 
and there decided he would go to Baylor. Before he had a 
chance to act on that decision, SMU Coach Bill Meek 
drove up. Glynn was wa.shing a car at the time and the 


CLVNN GRCCOItr FILLS TANK AT HIS FATHER'S SERVICE STATION 

S.MU coach talked to him for a long time about the ad- 
vantages of the Dallas institution. Since the very beginning. 
Meek had been one of Glynn’s most persistent suitors— so 
much so that in the weeks of this long courtship Meek 
saw his 2 * 2 **nont h-old daughter a scant three times. Now he 
finally convinced Glynn to sign a letter of intent with 
SMU. The long manhunt had ended. 

Glynn’s decision was based upon a thoughtful appraisal 
of the career of another great Texas athlete— SMU’s Doak 
Walker. Walker has made a tidy fortune through the friend- 
ships he built up as an All-America at Southern Methodist. 
“If I ever get that good.” Glynn says, “there isn’t any limit 
to what I could do as far as business contacts go.” 

Thinking back over the wild rush period, one meal 
stood out in Glynn’s mind. On the way to the Dallas air- 
port after a visit to SMU, Glynn and a teammate stopped 
at a drive-in hamburger hut. Each ha<l a hamburger, and 
they paid the check themselves. “That was the best meal 
we’ve had in months,” says Glynn. “We’ve eaten things 
we couldn't even pronounce the names of, but that plain 
old hamburger, with no strings attached, wa.s the be.st- 
tasting thing we had.” end; 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


THE NEW PRO LOOK IN TENNIS • THE CAMERA HOVERS OVER SECOND BASE • 
WHAT IS SKIATRON, ANYWAY? • LUKE EASTER'S SECOND SIGHT • PLOYO AND 
PETE IN SEATTLE • ANTHOLOGY OF TAUROMACHY • SOUAW VALLEY SQUABBLE 


JUNIOR VARSITY 

T mkbk days after he won the Wim- 
bledon championship for the sec- 
ond time (see page 12), Lew Hoad 
turned professional. The contract he 
signed with Promoter Jack Kramer 
should become a document for tennis 
history if only because it guarantees 
him $125,000 for two years’ service — 
by far the greatest salary ever paid to 
a tennis pro. But more significantly, 
from the point of view of tennis, it 
marks the departure of the last out- 
standing amateur into the ranks of 
the pros. 

Xow the round robin pro tourna- 
ment that Jack Kramer is .staging on 
the sacrosanct courts of the West Side 
Tennis Club in Forest Hills next week 
{and repeating a week later in Los Ange- 
les) becomes the most attractive event 
on the tennis calendar for 1957. For it 
matches all the top talent of the mo- 
ment— Lew Hoad himself along with 
the champion, Pancho Gonzales, Ken 
Rosewall, Tony Trabert, Pancho Segu- 
ra and Frank Sedgman. The very fact 
that they will appear at all on the 
sacred lawn of Forest Hills — for so long 
the exclusive preserve of the amateurs 
—Is a kind of tacit admission by the 
tennis fathers of the current poverty 
of amateur tennis. 

The amateur season will, of course, 
be played through to its normal conclu- 
sion, which this year happens to be the 
Davis Cup Challenge Round in Austra- 
lia in December. But the titles to be 
filled, and indeed the Cup itself, will 
represent little more than consolation 
prizes — a playoff among the members 
of the junior varsity. 

A POINT OF VIEW 

AFTER TWO MONTHS of experiment at 
Yankee Stadium, New York’s tel- 
evision station WPIX has begun giv- 
ing parlor baseball fans a view of the 
game which no spectator— or player— 


has ever seen (although a somewhat 
similar outlook is available on page 18). 
Through the eye of a long lens mounted 
above the top seats in the center-field 
bleachers, the viewer peers over the 
pitcher’s shoulder at hitter, catcher 
and plate umpire. The new look took 
a good deal of doing, for the Yankees 
didn’t want opposing teams stealing 
their own catcher’s signs nor did they 
want to be accused of stealing the sig- 
nals of teams visiting in the stadium. 
The problem was solved by placing the 
viewer behind and above the pitcher, 
so that one has the impression of hang- 
ing in mid-air 20 feet above the sec- 
ond baseman's head. Even at this dis- 
tance, however, curves break spectacu- 
larly. The new look, which is used only 
spasmodically as a “color shot’’ during 
most games, tends, however, to give 
the viewer a curious feeling of schizo- 
phrenia. When the game is watched 
from behind the plate, almost anyone, 
viewing it from the batter’s viewpoint, 
subconsciously wants to overwhelm 


the pitcher — the enemy — with a hit. 
The new shot, however, makes every 
viewer a pitcher for a few moments; 
the batter becomes a figure of menace 
and, as the pitcher throws, it is hard, 
indeed, not to wish the ball over the 
corner of the plate on every pitch in 
order completely to outwit and anni- 
hilate the batter. 

Thus it is that the new television 
angle eloquently demonstrates the im- 
portance of a point of view. 

PLANNED CONFUSION 

■piDiNG TO HOUNDS is as important 
to the good people of I^eicestershire, 
England, as drinking kickapoo joy 
juice is to the folks down in Dogpatch. 
Nonetheless, Leicestershire, like Dog- 
patch, still has its independent think- 
ers, and one such is Dave Campbell of 
the village of Melton Mowbray. Camp- 
bell takes the same jaundiced view of 
fox hunting that drove Oscar Wilde to 
cojilinued 


CURRENT WEEK AND WHAT’S AHEAD 

• Appointment in Chicago 

Kentucky Derby winner Iron Liege and Preaknes.s winner Bold Ruler will be at^it 
again in this week’s Arlington Cla.s.sic for $100,000. Sunny Jim Filzsimmon.s, Bold 
Ruler's trainer, related la.st week that his horse has had two shot.s for .sleeping sickness 
but, “he’ll be wide awake on Saturday.” 

• Second Choice 

Jimmy Carpenter, versatile Abilene, Texas teammate of Glynn Gregory («« page 
20) will attend the University of Oklahoma on a football and baseball scholarship. 
Since OU and SMU, Gregory’s chosen school, never play each other. Carpenter and 
Gregory will never match .skills. Carpenter, like Gregory, was All-State in football 
and ba.sebatl. 

• Beisbol, Mexicano 

Mexico is now turning its attention to baseball. Although Branch Rickey Jr.'s recent 
baseball school (a cover-up for a Pittsburgh talent hunt) was .shunned, season attend- 
ance at the 30,000-seat Social Security ball park in Mexico City will be exceeded only 
by that in Chicago and New York. 

• Great Outdoors 

The outdoor life is growing by leaps and bound-s. By the end of the year the National 
Park Service expects at least .59 million visitors, up 4 million over last year. Most 
popular park is the Great Smokies in Tennes.see (SI, April 22). 
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describe it as “the unspeakable in full 
pursuit of the uneatable.” 

So it is that Dave Campbell and his 
wife have been spending their summer 
months training a domesticated fox 
and vixen named Simon and Sally. 
When the hunting season starts in 
September, the Campbells intend to 
load Simon and Sally into the family 
car and follow tfie chase. Once the 
hounds are on a .spoor Simon and Sally 
will be relea.sed in front of the pack 
with the sole purpose of so confusing 
the scent that the hounds won’t know 



where to turn next. This accomplished, 
the Campbells will whi.stle for Simon 
and Sally, load them back into the car 
and await the next cha.se. If the plan 
works, the houndsof I.eicnstershire will 
indeed lead a dog’s life. 

SOUNDINGS FROM OUT WEST 

rpHB KNDi.KSS palaver that goes on 
the.se days about the Brooklyn 
Dodgers moving to Los Angeles in- 
variably inclu<les a reference to some- 
thing called Skiatron iwith a long I). 
It seems that during one of the early 
meetings on this omnipresent subject, 
the mayor of San Francisco inadvert- 
ently told an alert Chicago reporter 
that Skiatron had paid the Dodgers 
$2 million for closed-circuit TV rights 
to all their home games in Lo.s Angeles. 
Suddenly the Skiatron stock, which 
at that point had been lethargically 
traded for the past year (about IdO 
shares a day at 3 ' ■^), went crazy, as 
they .say on Wall Street. Its price dou- 
bled. and it was moving at 20,000 or 
so shares a day. In fact, you could al- 
most follow the fluctuating prospects 
of baseball’s migration to the Pacific 
shores by watching the activity in 
Skiatron. 

The boom started with Mayor 
George Christopher’s premature an- 
nouncement on May 21. .\ short while 
later, Walter O’Malley, the president 
of the Dodgers, said tliat Skiatron was 
not a factor in the Dodgers’ proposed 
move, and the stock dropped ^^4 point. 
Matthew Fox, the rotund, genial en- 
trepreneur who controls Skiatron, re- 
plied that di.scussions were certainly on 
with the Dodgers but that all specula- 
tion was premature. He would, he said, 


make no definite .statement until Sep- 
tember, so Skiatron dipped another 
‘ 2 point. 

Which brings up the question: what 
in the work! is Skiatron? Technically, 
it Is one of the three currently feasible 
methods of pay television developed 
by major companies, and it involves 
broadcasting the TV signal in a scram- 
bled or coded form, thus re<juiring a 
decoder to be attached to your set at 
home. Once a .special electronic card is 
placed in the decoder, the image is 
plainly received. Subscribers to the 
.system would receive their card.s 
monthly and mail them in at the end 
of the month, paying for the programs 
actually viewed. The retail cost of a 
decoder is now estimated by Skiatron 
otTicials at $40, but this price might 
drop to $25 or even $10 with mass pro- 
duction. In ad<lition to the cost of in- 
stallation and whatever is ciiarged for 
a look at the ball game, Skiatron offi- 
cials believe they would probably have 
to impose a minimum weekly charge 
to each of their subscribers of some- 
thing like $2.50. 

Neither Skiatron nor the other pay 
TV schemes— such as Zenith Radio's 
Phonevision and Paramount Pictures’ 
Telemeter— would necessarily afTect 
the free TV now available; they would 
just be a supplemental service at a 
price. That price, as estimate<l by one 
expert on the subject, is enough to dull 
the sporting appetite of quite a few 
armchair fans but hardly that of the 
investors. It has been figured, for in- 
stance, that a World Series game would 
cost a dollar, and that the potential 
audience would be 20 million. 

Only last week the Los Angeles 
Board of Public Utilities approved 
Skiatron’s application for a franchi.se 
to operate closed-circuit pay TV in 
their area, although final approval by 
the city council is still necessary be- 
fore the franchise becomes official. 
Wall Street look this to mean that 
the Dodgers really are going to Los 
Angeles and that pay television is go- 
ing to appear there with them. For 
the Skiatron stock jumped to $7.75 
with this latest news. 

HAPPY EASTER 

O NK KVBNiST, in Buffalo not too long 
ago, Mrs. Irene Luedke, a 56-year- 
old grandmother, was sitting peaceably 
in the front room of her house at 128 
Woodlawn Avenue, when, as she relat- 
ed later, “I heard this terrible crash. I 
thought for .sure someone had dropped 
an atom bomb on the roof. I (juick ran 
out of the front door and there was 


this hall, rolling toward the front of the 
porch.” The missile that dropped on 
Mrs. Luedke’s roof was a home run 
off the bat of the Buffalo Bisons’ first 
baseman, a monumental fellow with 
the refreshing name of Luscious Luke 
Ka,ster, who may be recalled as a one- 
time Cleveland first baseman with a 
bum knee and an up-and-down record. 

It should here be pointed out that 
128 Woodlawn Avenue is almost direct- 
ly behind the center-field scoreboard of 
the Bisons’ ball park and some 412 
feet from home plate. Allowing for the 
60-foot-high scoreboard, the full, nat- 
ural carry of the hall that struck Mrs. 
Luedke’s roof was estimated at 550 
feet, the longest home run ever hit in 
Buffalo and the first to soar over the 
scoreboard. Curiously, about a year 
before Easter hit thi.s heroic homer, he 
could not even see the scoreboard. At 
That time, Ea.ster was hitting .200 and 
floundering afield. 

Then one night. Dr. Marvin H. 
Milch, a prominent Buffalo ophthal- 
mologist was watching a game with 
his friend and patient, Harry Bisgeier, 
vice-president and business manager 
of the Bisons. Milch observed the inept 
Easter with a professional eye. After 
several innings, he turned to Bisgeier. 
"I think I know what’s wrong with 
that big fellow,” he said. “He’s near- 
sighted. He doesn’t even .see the ball 
until it’s halfway to the plate. Notice 
how late he swings. And when he is in 
the field, watch how slow he is getting 
the jump on the ball.” 

Bisgeier watched and agreeil. He 
promptly set up an appointment for 
Easter with Dr. Milch. When Easter 



came for his examination, he admitted 
he couldn’t see the ball too well. “I 
couldn’t even read the chart in his 
office,” Easter says. 

Once fitted with glas-ses, Easter 
proudly announced: ”I can see the 
scoreboard. I can see real goocl.” His 
batting average bore him out, rising 
rapidly to .206 by the end of the .season. 
This year he is expected to break the 
club record of 45 home runs. He had 
26 at week’s end. 

With Easter happy and ophthalmol- 
ogy triumphant, that leaves only Mrs. 
Luedke, who still has the baseball. She 
intends to keep it. “A man offered me 
$25 for it,” she says, “but he never 
came back. I’ll probably present it to 
conliu Hid 
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the Bisons as a souvenir. I can't give 
it to any of my grandchildren because 
I liave 16 of them and to give it to one 
Wouldn’t be fair to the others.” 

NEW KIND OF CHAMPION 

E vkn with advance ticket sales for 
the first' heavyweight championship 
fight in Seattle’s history hotter than 
a bowl of Mexican cliili. Promoter Jack 
Hurley was fit to be tied. Busybodies 
from all over were complaining that 
Champion Floyd Patterson would 
make hamburger out of Amateur Pete 
Rademacher, the hometown Olympic 
champion whom Hurley was throwing 
into the same ring in a Seattle ball 
park on August 22 in one of the 
strangest matches of boxing's Hipley- 
escjue history (SI, July 8). 

Back in New York, Boxing Com- 
missioner Julius Helfand had just fired 
another angry letter to Floyd Stevens, 
prp.sident of the National Boxing As- 
sociation, suggesting the expulsion and 
boycotting of the state of Washington 
“if it permits this contest to be held 
in defiance of your order." 

“Rademacher is an amateur in stand- 
ing only,” Hurley cried to his critics. 
“You can kick this fight to death, but 
if you do. be ready for the biggest 
turnout you ever saw at a funeral. 
Why, right now, ringside goes all the 
way out to the center-field fence, and 
if these idiots [meaning Helfand and 
the NBA] don’t get off my back, I’m 
gonna move it up to the bleachers.” 

The three-man Washington boxing 
commission was with Hurley 
its chairman. Dr. Charles P. Larson, 
let it be known as he announce<l ap- 
proval of the show. “I’m sure the NBA 
will not take capricious action without 
hearing both sides,” he proclaimed. 
“We’re dues-paying members. The 
fight is going to be held, and if Rade- 
macher wins, he is going to be world 
heavyweight champion from the great 
Pacific Ocean to the Rocky Mountains 
and from the border of the great Do- 
minion of Canada south to the banks 
of the mighty Columbia River.” 

What he meant was: champion of 
the state of Washington— but his 
tongue ran away. 

YANKEE TRIBUTE 

TS’ THE I.AST three decades a sizable 
* body of bullfight aficionados has 
been growing up in the U.S. Maybe 
it all started with Ernest Hemingway’s 


Deaib in the Afternoon, the definitive 
book in the English language on bull- 
fighting in the minds of many U.S. dev- 
otees. Now comes an anthology of bull- 
fighting literature iliiography of the 
liulh, Rinehart & Co., Inc., $7.95), 
compiled by Rex Smith, an American 
Airlines vice-president who has spent a 
good many of the last 85 years follow- 
ing the fienla hrara. Although Smith 
includes nothing in his book from 
in the Afternoon— because, he 
explains, of the book’s familiarity — 
Hemingway is represented by a fine 
short story, Capital of Ike World. 

Smith first applied himself to the 
arts of the faena and the pane natural 
as a young A.P. correspondent in Spain 
and South America during the early 
1920s. There he devoured as much of 
the native literature of the corrida as 
he could find, and his elo(|uent trans- 
lations of the best of these w'ritings are 
collected in this glossy new anthology, 
along with art work by old masters 
and new. Something of a poet himself, 
he has also contributed some transla- 
tions from the Spanish which are satu- 
rated with the emotion of this thor- 
oughly Hispanic spectacle. 

It has been well argued that nobody 
but a Spaniard can thoroughly under- 
stand and appreciate the spectacle of 
the bull ring. In an article written 
specially for Smith’s anthology, John 
Steinbeck tends to agree, but he does 
concede that an occasional foreigner 
can absorb the emotion of the event. 
“A great bullfight brings the exalta- 
tion great music does and great poetry. 
One carries for a time afterward the 
satisfaction and the knowledge that 
man is no weakling in a dreadful world 
— that by his bravery, his versatility 



BECALMED YACHTSMAN 

Despairing of even 
A breath of a breeze, 

He hu|>efully sits 
With a fan on his knees. 

— F. E. White 


and his merits he can survive anything 
the world can bring against him.’’ 

THE SIERRA GRUDGE 

A t LAST LOOK Squaw Valley was 
'■ definitely chosen as the site of the 
1960 Olympics (SI, April 22), but 
Wayne Poulsen, an airline pilot who 
doubles as a Nevada real estate pro- 
moter, was threatening to hold up the 
works by refusing to lease 32 of the 
1,260 acres he owns in the valley to the 
Olympic Committee for essential park- 
ing, sewage disposal and other im- 
provements. Poulsen was in turn de- 
manding that his own plan for the de- 
velopment of facilities in the valley be 
followe<l, or else he refused to play ball. 

This is all an outgrowth of an old 
personal feud between Poulsen and 
Alec Cushing, who replaced Poulsen 
as head of the Siiuaw Valley Ski Cor- 
poration five years ago, shortly after 
it first opened. The fact that Poulsen 
has since profited well from Squaw 
Valley skiing fever by selling off lota 
for ski lodges at handsome prices, and 
that Cushing almost single-handedly 
coiraietl the 1960 Olympics for the 
valley, hasn’t eased the tension be- 
tween these two rugged indiWdualists. 
Each hopes to make a good thing out 
of the new Olympic facilities once the 
Games are over. 

Meanwhile, a bill passed by the Cal- 
ifornia legislature gave the California 
Olympic Commission the right to con- 
demn as much of Poulsen’s land as nec- 
essary by eminent domain so the com- 
mittee could get on with its work. Still 
hoping, however, that Poulsen would 
cooperate of his own accord, the com- 
mittee asked him to meet them any 
time up to July 1 to iron out any 
difficulties. 

Well, the first of July came and went 
without any change of heart in Poul- 
sen. If anything, he was even more 
adamant, putting his lawyers to work 
to block the condemnation proceed- 
ings for as long as possible. This could 
be a serious setback to California’s 
hopes for staging a fine Olympics in 
1960. Poulsen can probably hold out 
in court until the end of the summer, 
which means that none of the con- 
struction needed before the winter 
snows blanket the Sierra will be started. 
That wouhl leave only one summer 
and one winter for building and test- 
ing the Olympic facilities before the 
contestants begin to arrive. If this is 
Poulsen’s strategy, and it is successful. 
Squaw Valley may well lose its Winter 
Olympics and America its first chance 
to sec them in 28 years. 
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The 

Missing 

Link 

AT AGE 52. Edwin Albert Link of Binghamton, N.Y. has 
20-20 vision, crow’s-feet in thecornersof his eyes, a Ro- 
man nose and not much hair. Ed Link lives with his wife 
Marion and two sons in a 10-room stucco house on a resi- 
dential acre of Binghamton. Outwardly he would pass as a 
local bank president or some such well-anchored pillar of 
the community. He walks, talks and drives a car with a slow 
ease that bespeaks a sense of permanence and well-being: 
but Link is not a banker, and he is not very well anchored. 
Functionally Ed Link is part fish and part fowl, a restless 
sort of aquatic bird with a habit of disappearing frequent- 
ly into the sky or sea. 

Link began disappearing 30 years ago. In the '20s he left 
his father’s organ factory for a sputtering flying career, 
barnstorming and doing aerial mapping in the thin, chill 
air at 20,000 feel. Before he was 26, using the bellows prin- 
ciple of the organ and a.s.sorted scraps. Link had invented 
machinery and was developing training methods which 
helped catapult the air world through the next decade at 
double pace. Today, even in the air-minded Pentagon, when 
he is there on business visits. Link is rarely recognized. The 
Link face is not familiar, but everybody knows what a Link 
trainer is. In a quarter century about two million pilots— 
American and foreign — have been Link-trained. 

As might be expected, Link’s disappearances long ago 
prompted the nickname. “Missing Link.” Friends now 
mirthfully point out that of late Ed, the missing Link, 
seems to be evolving in two directions at once. He still 
spends much of his worktime furthering navigation in the 
wild blue up yonder. But he now spends all of his free 
time in the blue underwater, groveling on the sfa bottom 
for .scraps of old ships whose navigators never made port. 
As an aeronaut. Link has been honored by colleges, societies 
and grateful governments. As chairman of the board of 
Link Aviation. Inc., producing flight simulators costing up 
to $1 million. Aeronaut Link prospers materially. Diver 

PHOTOCKAPHS BY PKTKR 8TA<?KPOLE 

SPB.MARINE l<ll>Ki{ on his one-man undersea vehicle, Ed Link 
searches Kingston harbor for trace.** of sunken city of Port Royal. 


After a lifetime high in the air, 
Edwin Link, America’s inventive 
genius, has now disappeared into 
the ocean in search of long-buried 
clues to early maritime history 


by COLES PfIlXIZY 


Link’s yield on an average day of digging in an old wreck 
would not buy breakfast for a flounder. 

Wreck hunting— a serious, exhaustive search— is neces- 
sarily slow and seldom more than intellectually rewarding. 
While Link has been at it only six years, it is doubtful if 
any explorer now works the bottom as fa.st and efliciently. 
Link has a constantly ticking mind that cannot dwell on 
anything without making improvements. He still grovels 
underwater, but it is now groveling of a mechanical, elec- 
tronic, indeed, supersonic sort. He ecjuipped his 65-foot 
shrimp trawler. Sea Diver, with radar, sonar, loran and 
echo-ranging depth finders, cramming into the engine room 
diesel generators supplying 111) and 220 A.C. current to run 
compre.ssors. welders, a drill press, a metal lathe, a four-ton 
boom and an air-suction lift for clearing sand and debris 
from the wret-ks. For a big hunt. Link carries on deck a 
19-foot cruiser, the Reef Diver, and a 15-foot U'cc Dwr, 
both equipped with submarine ports. For closer searches 
right on the bottom, he uses an underwater metal detec- 
tor and a one-man battery-driven underwater v'ehicle, the 
Poiver Direr, which he developed with Bludworth Marine, 
an alliliate of Link Aviation. 

Ed Link’s ears are ordinary enough in appearance, but 
they have, in the midst of all this throbbing machinery, 
developed remarkable powers. When the Sea Direr is on a 
wreck site, to other ears the multerings of half a dozen 
motors and pumps fuse in a general hum, but Link, sitting 
on deck, \sill suddenly wince like a symphony conductor 
hearing a flute squeak. “That doesn’t sound right,” he will 
exclaim in the middle of a conversation, then quietly dis- 
appear— Into the engine room, into the aft hold or into the 
sea— to fix whatever is throbbing out of tune. 

Belaboring the sea bottom with all these machines, a 
Link expedition makes great progress. But there are still 
many slow hours when the only sure way is to pick through 
the silt by hand, sifting the rubble with the dilicalcBse of 
an archaeologist. For a man who also leads a fast life in the 
air, it should be e.xasperating, but Link gets a calm satis- 
faction from contributing both to the air future and naval 
history. The first Link air trainer is now in the Smithsonian 

contiti ucd 
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Institution. Also in the Smithsonian, in a gla.sa case hard 
by the scale model of the Bon liommc Richard, there is 
what looks like a rusty pipe. This pipe is an open-breech 
iron cannon of a crude fire-belching type that sometimes 
belched out the wTong end and carried away the cannon- 
eer’s head. The type went out of use about 1560; the Smith- 
sonian’s sample — probably the oldest known weapon re- 
covered from waters of the New World— was dug out of a 
Bahamian reef by Ed Link. In a Haitian museum there is 
a long^hanked anchor of a type that went out of use short- 
ly after Columbus’ discovery. It was found by a Link ex- 
pe<lition to Cap Haitien, w.here Columbus’ crew ran the 
Maria on a reef after a boozy Christmas Eve in 1492. 
The Link anchor is probably from the Santa Maria— it is 
with little doubt the oldest relic from western waters. 

In the first boom years of diving, the cry, “I know where 
there is an old cannon,” was a bombshell in any clump of 
sport divers. In smart diving circles today, an old-cannon 
announcement is the mark of a real square. As the traffic 
underwater gets heavier and heavier, a host of new divers 
now are seeing the same old cannons, or coral-crusted forms 
that look like old cannons. But what looks like the en- 
crusted gun of an old wood ship may turn out to be a 
hawsepipe of the steam packet Annie B. Toai. On the other 
hand, what looks like a cannon may really be a cannon. It 
might, in fact, be a brass cannon. It just might be one of 
the few brass cannons that 17th century Spaniards alloyed 
with the curious new metal called platinum, in which case 
the finder is a rich man and the federal tax men will expect 
to take a cut that starts about halfway out the barrel. 

For a hunter of Ed Link’s experience, a cannon, just 
any cannon, is not enough. The hunt is a success only if it 
contributes in some way to history. This contribution is 
often a simple but important one. If by some relic— cannon 
or coat button — a wreck can be identified and dated, other 
relics on the site may take on value. These in turn may 
help date other wrecks and even relics found on land, where 
man has always been careless with his belongings. 

Ilitilory in a jumble 

The recoveries from a single wreck site may be mislead- 
ing. In the ruins of an old British warship, a hunter may 
come upon the rotted halves of a Yo-yo. This might mean 
that old British tars went for Yo-yos. It probably means 
some latter-day moppet in a latter-day Chris-Craft dropped 
a Yo-yo and fouled up the chain of history below. Several 
times Link's underwater detector has led him unerringly 
to the metallic heart of an old wooden ship, and the heart 
of the wreck has turned out to be a Spam can. ‘‘You have 
no idea,” Link reports with a touch of despair, ‘‘how many 
Spam cans are down there.” Over the centuries several 
ships may pile on a single reef and lie buried together in 
a chronological mess. It was while digging deep in such a 
mess of 18th- and 19th-century wrecks in the Bahamas 
that Link recovered the 16th-century open-breech cannon 
now displayed by the Smithsonian. 

Link first went wreck hunting as a lark in 1951 on the 
Blue Heron, a tidy yaw! of yacht club gentility which he 
raced on the southern circuit. After little more than a taste 
of diving. Link put the yawl on the selling block and 
bought his big Sea Diver. Hopefully contemplating greater 
hunts in the future, last winter Link put the Sea Direr up 
for sale and began making plans for an even bigger and 
better boat. ”1 have always liked the outdoors, and I have 
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tried a number of sports,” Link recently explained his 
affection for wrecks. “I took up golf once and put it 
back down very gently. I don’t like to get my hands 
dirty, but I like to get them greasy. Wreck hunting seems 
to have the right challenge.” Now in his seventh year at 
it. Link finds something more than a sharp curiosity im- 
pelling him to exploration— a desire now to ‘‘reduce the 
field of wreck hunting to sound facts by taking all the 
boloney out of it.” 

Assayed roughly, the lore of old wrecks today is half 
boloney, the powerful imaginations of adventure writers 
adding more boloney at a fierce rate. The seas are teeming 
with .sporty fellows who duck underwater and bob right 
back up, empty-handed but full of the urge to write a book 
about their adventures among the untold treasures of the 
deep. After probing like a bank examiner through 50 wrecks 
from Florida south to Jamaica and east to Silver Shoal.s on 
the open Atlantic, Link has found much of significance 
and little of intrinsic worth: one jot of molten gold (worth 
about $15) and, po,s.sibly, enough usable silver to plate the 
annual trophies of the Binghamton Golf Club. He has 
worked among all the awesome sea creatures, at times with 
caution but always in utter peace. “A little sting ray once 
came and settled in the sand where I wa.s digging,” Link 
recalls. “Very cute, the little sting ray. But except for him, 
I don’t seem to attract fish the way some of these under- 
water writers do.” 

It was Link’s original pledge to himself that wreck ex- 
ploration would remain a vacation escape to be enjoyed 
in the warm, clear, wreck-abundant Caribbean. Of late he 
has been backsliding. Last fall he disappeared into the 
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Mediterranean and into the cold, turbid and tide-swept 
waters of Vigo Bay in Spain, where 11 galleons sank in 
1702. He is just now in the middle of his biggest search in 
the harbor of Kingston, .Jamaica, which scarcely qualifies 
as a vacation wonderworld— a silty, sluggish body of water 
unpleasantly cluttered with things not wanted by the town. 

It was June a year ago on the Kingston harbor bottom 
that Link began slowly uncovering the lost city of Port 
Royal. Even stripped of fiction. Port Royal is story enough 
to wow the scenario captains on the poop decks of Holly- 
woofl. In the mid-17th century. Port Royal ranked among 
the first cities of the New World. Then it plummeted— 
literally. In two minutes of violent earth-shaking the city 
sank, drowning 3,500 people. Port Royal was never much 
after that, but it set quite a record for disappearances. It 
wa.s destroyed by fire in 1704, by hurricanes in 1722 and 
1744, by fire again in 1815, by earthquake again in 1907 
and by hurricane in 1951. A blue-nosed moralist can say 
Port Royal deserved all this. In its prime it compared 
physically to a good section of London, but the moral tone 
was more like Sodom. It was a seven-night-a-week town 
of pirates, privateers, loose gold coin, wine, women and 
possibly song. 

Since a sinking city usually sinks straight down, finding 
Port Royal does not seem a great task. However, like most 
such ruins. Port Royal has been in the middle of a running 
fight which has tended to obscure things. On one side there 
are the proper historians fighting to keep the record straight 
and, on the other, the treasure-loving romanticists kicking 
the facts around wiJJy-niJIj'. a century ago it was a 
popular notion that the channel buoy off the present shriv- 
eled town of Port Royal stood over the church steeple of 
the sunken city. In 1859 a diver named Jeremiah Murphy 
went down to set the record straight. At the buoy, Murphy 
found not a church but a fort, wnth cannon still lying in 
some embra.sures, and, stretching landward, the fragmen- 
tary brick walls of buildings. Diver Murphy was fast for- 
gotten, and by popular acclaim the church moved again 
under the buoy. Five years ago an American diver, Alexis 
duPont, and a Dutch diver, Cornel Lumi^re, went down 
for a cursory look. They found part of a brick arch and, 
well buried in silt, what seemed to be bastions. Last year, 
Lieut. Harry Rieseberg, a diving writer and romanticist 
if ever there was one, reported that he had descended 
180 feet and found a towering coral reef, a cathedral-like 
structure and, indeed, a ghost city stretching away into 
the azure depths. A giant spider crab challenged Riese- 
berg, so he withdrew. 

Several layers of hisiory 

Three weeks after Rieseberg’s latest account was drift- 
ing romantically through the U.S. press, Ed Link is found 
roving over the same bottom. The coral reef, the cathedral- 
like building and the giant spider crab seem to have dis- 
appeared. The bottom is silt-covered, the extreme depth 
about 40 feet. The only work of man immediately visible 
to divers of the Link expedition is a considerable number 
of wash basins and chamber pots, probably discards from 
a nearby hospital. 

The proper layer of history obviously lies deeper in the 
muck. Just as obviously, this is a job for a whole platoon 
of diving diggers. For this hunt, Ed Link and his wife 
Marion are accompanied by Art McKee, a Florida diver 
of 15 years’ experience on wrecks, by a Sarasota sports 
diver, Fred Logan, and by the Naval History Curator of 
the Smithsonian, Mendel Peterson. In three days, using 
Fathometers above and prowling through the murk below. 


the Link party traces the bastions of two Port Royal forts 
along the four-fathom line. Then they begin to dig, each 
man spending a lonely hour or two hanging onto the valve 
at the end of the air-lift pipe, to guide it as it sucks away 
the silt and as a precaution in case the pipe suddenly hits 
a soft spot and sucks the diver into a tangle of debris. In 
a nest of sea urchins on the fourth day Art McKee comes 
into a layer of brick and mahogany boards and, below the 
boards, the divers find bottles and bits of tobacco pipes 
proper to the century. 

Twice briefly for a few hours the harbor water clears so 
the bottom can be dimly seen from above. In the clear 
water a nine-foot shark shows up and a 75-pound barra- 
cuda with mouth enough to fit a man’s thigh. Since these 
visitors show up in clear water, it is reasonable to guess 
they are also hanging around In the murk. However, Link 
is such an unromanlic sort of undersea man that the barra- 
cuda does not eat him. The barracuda is, in fact, so dis- 
dainful of the stolid, slow way in which the Link crew goes 
about its wreck hunting that it will not let any of the 
divers get within eight feet. 

Persistency pays off 

Lying on his bunk after a long day of uninspired digging. 
Art McKee remarks: “I always thought I was persistent, 
but Ed Link is the most persistent son of a gun I ever met. 
And you know why he likes it? He's got his hands in .some 
kind of machinery. Look at this boat. On the way here the 
radar breaks. Ed flies a man in from Miami and then does 
75',(, of Che work himseff. Out of Nassau an icebox fine 
broke, so Ed repairs the whole icebox. At Great Inagua 
a bearing or something in the automatic pilot froze, Ed 
goes below and turns it down on the lathe. He made a 
new belt for the air conditioning. He made parts for the 
water pump and the main generator. By the time w’e 
got to Banner’s Reef.” McKee concludes, “I was in a 
sweat. I told Ed, I said, ‘Ed, don’t drown, because if 
you did. how the hell could the rest of us get home in 
all this floating machinery?’ ” 

On the 10th day of digging, after 35 tons of silt have 
been moved (and 100,000 tons still lie over the city) they 
find under one hotspot, which Link picks out with his un- 
derwater detector, a 2 ‘ 2 *ton nine-foot cannon. The crowned 
ro.se on the second reinforce of the barrel Indicates it is an 
English gun. Expert Peterson judges its date at about 1650, 
just about right for the town sinking. 

The next day Link must return to his business in the air 
world. So what does he do with the old iron cannon that 
confirms the site of the fort? He drops it back in the water. 
It can always be found when work starts again. Having set 
the record of Port Royal partly straight. Link is almost 
duty bound to return. If he does not, in a year or so, 
natives passing the time of day in the dying town will 
remember when Link came, brought up an old cannon and 
then put it back. Inevitably, someone will speculate, some- 
one will suggest that perhaps he really found something 
a lot better. Inevitably the adventure crowd will get wind 
of it, and inside 10 years there will be stories of the Ameri- 
can Ed Link who came and found the gold. In 50 years 
there will be stories of this American diver who came 
and found the gold altarpieces in the sunken church out 
under the channel buoy. 

Before weighing anchor. Link takes about 20 bricks from 
the old lost city to build a sundial on his one acre in 
Binghamton. ‘‘Just a plain-looking sundial,” Link says, 
“but I can tell you, figuring what this hunt cost, it will be 
the most expensive sundial in the world.” e_n^ 
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THE 

HUMAN 

ZOO 

aXYOXE who has ever tried to spoon Pablum into a stubborn 
infayit caw hardly help but feel that the baby baboon on 
the cover of this week’s issue looks startlingly like a lot of 
human babies in one of their ynomeyits of tender crisis. Photog- 
rapher Nina Leen, in fact, has managed to tise animals to cari- 
cature people in all the good-natured photographs mi the follmv- 
ing pages, hi taking the pictures {at Neu^ York’s famed Bronx 
Zoo) she was sometimes forced to wait for hours to catch simple 
poses which subtly suggested humans in unguarded moments. 
The natty and sad-eyed fellows just opposite are Malabar squir- 
rels, but somethmg about their appearance s^uggests a pair of 
bookies peering out of a boxcar door to see if they are still one- 
jump ahead of the sheriff. Look again and you can feel a qual- 
ify of startled naivete about them— and almost hear a spomiing 
teen-ager telling his girl: ’‘Gosh— your pop just drove into the 
driveway!” There is something about them— and about Miss 
Leen’s hippos, her harbor seal, her black leopard and her re- 
calcitrant orangutan— which reflects things hidden in all of us. 

Turn the pages slowly and see ivhich of your 
frieiids and acquaintances you can recognize 
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BATHERS 

You xfc all kiudit at ('nncif I.-^hiud. So 
IliiH couple /ifls gained weight in 00 
//mrs? So ivotta relief at the hrach! 


(;ambi.er 

"(liiiiiiie that deck, podnnh! Keep i/uh 
liandK on the table and don't make no 
inoren. Ah aims to eoiinl them cards." 


ACTRESS 

('ul from long shut of hero’s ship on 
horizon to closeiip of beautiful dusky 
maiden catling, "Tyrone! I will feait!'' 







Our hero icill ghtre like ihin for nnoihcr 10 

f)»i iif’JI produre kin drirCT’n licenne alt ike name. 


COP HATER 
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Here’s the perfect gift (or prize) for your golfing friends 

. . . ready now for immediate delivery at a special pre-publication price! 


Every golfer you know— your regular partner or your 
weekend host, your best customer, your boss, and partic- 
ularly your wife— will want to own this handsome new 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED book, Ben Hogan's FIVE 
LESSONS: THE MODERN FUNDAMENTALS OF 
GOLF. 

And right now, you can gtre first-edition copies U’eff before 
they go on mle in the bookstores . . . and at a special pre- 
publication price. 

To order gift copies of THE MODERN FUNDA- 
MENTALS OF GOLF (or to order one for yourself, if 
you haven’t done so already) just use this special money- 
saving coupon. The regular $5 edition will be sent to you 
at once for just $4.50 ... or the De Luxe edition (an espe- 
cially fine gift, with a rich two-color binding, packed in a 
sturdy slip case) for just $2.00 more; $6.50 now, $7.50 later. 
There’s no need to send any money now (unless you pre- 
fer). SPORTS ILLUSTRATED will bill you. But to start 


your friends on their way to “discovering the game of golf 
for the first time,” please send us the coupon, today. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. D«at. MSS. 540 N. Michiean Avanua. Oiicaeo 11. Ilbnoit 


: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, Dept. C03S. 

540 N. Michisan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 

IMpasp sfnd me at once the new Ben Hogan hook in the edition I 
have checked below. I will pay the pre-publication price, plu" few 
rents postage and handling cnargen, or if I am not delighted with the 
book, return it and pay nothing. 

Regular Edition De Luxe Edition 

f~| pre-publiration Q pre-publication 

' — ’ price, $4. .50 price. $6.50 




Ad<lri« 


rut, Zone . Stale — 

□ Cheek h<’re If enclosing amount of your order with this coupon — in which 
rase we prepay postage and handling eharges. Same moncy-hark offer 
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A HERD OF 
HORSE SHOWS 

One $64,000 event, record numbers of entries and 
a prolonged battle embellish biggest season yet 

by ALICE HIGGINS 


H orse shows are getting bigger 
and better all the time, and a check 
of a few of the 100-odd equine competi- 
tions held during the month of June 
bears out the joyful prophecies of an- 
other bumper year. More horses, more 
money, more days of showing, more 
spectators. 

The Pin Oak show in Houston, for 
example, an event that attracted a 
last-night crowd of 8,000, has netted 
enough money to build a children's 
hospital, and this year had to add more 
classes. The show, which in true Texas 
style claims to be the biggest outdoor 
show in the U.S. or even the world 
(several shows claim this distinction, 
but it probably really belongs to Dev- 
on, Pa.), attracted 450 horses and 
ponies and offered $64,000 worth of 
prize money. Newcomers to Houston 
carted off the biggest share of the cash. 
Mrs. William P. Roth, an invader from 
California (SI, Nov. 26), for one, took 
nine blues with her hackney and har- 
ness show ponies, a sweep which didn’t 
leave much in that color line for anyone 
else. Another triumphant non-Texan 
was Mrs. Louise Hart of Morton Grove, 
111. She brought her veteran, fast- 
moving bay mare. Something Wonder- 
ful, to Houston for the first time and 
made it firsts all the way by winning 
the mare stake and the $5,500 five- 
gaited championship. 

But all the champions were not new 
to Houston. That superfine fine har- 
ness horse. The Lemon Drop Kid, 
owned by the Sunnyside Farms of 
Scott City, Kan. and driven by Jay 
Utz, repeated his 1956 victory by de- 
feating his brother, Pace Petroleum’s 
High Button Shoes. 

Near Chicago, at the Oak Brook 
Hounds Horse Show, new records also 
were set in equine entries and, judging 
from the complete sellout of programs, 
soft drinks and beer, in spectators as 


well. Although there was a Western 
Division, it was basically a hunter and 
jumper show, and the jumping classes 
were all judged by International rather 
than American Horse Show rules. The 
longest course, the Velvet Lassie stake, 
had 19 obstacles and 20 entries. When 
this field had been winnowed, August 
A. Busch’s former Olympic jumper, 
Miss Budweiser, and Mr. and Mrs. 
George Sadlier’s Short Cut were left 
fighting it out for first place. Bob Egan 
went first on Miss Budweiser, racked 
up eight faults but completed the diffi- 
cult course in 1:10.2. Max Bonham 
took Short Cut slowly, but by the 10th 
fence he had eight faults. At the Hth 
he went off course and withdrew. He 
was licked on time and it was too hot 
to go on, so Miss Budweiser retired the 
trophy, having won it three times. 

The $5,000 stake was won by a clever 


brown gelding named The Possum, 
owned by the Marilym Farms, ridden 
by Mrs. George Jayne and trained by 
her husband. The working hunter 
champion was another Jayne horse. 
Apt Pupil, trained by George’s brother 
Si and ridden by Dorothy McLeod. All 
in all, the Jaynes were busy pinning 
up the tricolors in the tackroom. 

Meanwhile, at Darien, Conn, the Ox 
Ridge Hunt Club was putting on its 
biggest horse show in 28 years. Un- 
luckily, the show coincided with an un- 
seasonal heat wave, which discouraged 
all but a handful of hardy admirers 
and fellow exhibitors from coming to 
watch the expanded program. How- 
ever, the heat did not seriously affect 
the quality of the performances at Ox 
Ridge, and when it was time to award 
championships, the judges were faced 
with several ties. In the working hunter 
division Mr. and Mrs. Henry Paxson’s 
gray Chappaqua was tied with Fair- 
view Farms’ consistent Bronze Wing. 
A hack-off decided the champion, and 
to Chappaqua, who had been ridden 
sidesaddle throughout the show by 
Mrs. Paxson, went the tricolor. 

The green jumpers had a tie, too, 
this time for reserv'e. The champion- 
ship went to stake-winning Regency- 
Rake, a gaudy chestnut owned by the 
Fox V’^alley Farm and ridden by David 
Kelley. But Rocky Hill Stables' Rocky 
Hill and Sugar Hill Farm’s Mr. Sand- 
man were tied for second honors, and 
Betty Haight, riding Mr. Sandman, 
decided to jump to break the tie. Thus, 
to the annoyance of a sweating jump 
crew, the course had to be set up again. 



SIOE-SAODLtNG PENNSYLVANIAN, MRS. PAXSON, RODE CHAPPAQUA TO CHAMPIONSHIP 
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Rocky Hill went clean for Jack Amon 
and earned the reserve spot. 

The hottest rider at the show, liter- 
ally and liguralively, and certainly the 
happiest, was Hush Wiley, who won 
tlie Open Jumping Championship on 
Mrs. Joshua Barney’s Master William 
and was reserve on his own Nautical. 
Roth horses are on loan to the U.S. 
E(iue.strian Team, which managed to 
<luplicate the feat the following week 
at the Fairfield Hunt Clul) .show with 
another set of hor.ses and a different 
rider — Bill Steinkraus. Besides win- 
ning the championship with Miss Joan 
.Magid's First Bt)y and reserve with 
Mrs. John Galvin's Night Owl. Stein- 
kraus also captured the special Olym- 
pic course blue on Night Owl. 

The liunter division at Fairfield was 
well filled; in fact, some voiced the 
opinion that it was the best collection 
r>f conformation hor.ses of the year, de- 
spite the absence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Motch’s Thou Swell, Devon confor- 
mation champion, who was off win- 
ning another championship at Grosse 
Pointe. The conformation hunter 
stake, the Si’OUTS Ii.t.usTRATKD trophy 
and the championship went to Mrs. 
Deane Rucker's Spanish Mint. The 
Working Green hunter award went to 
a $21,000 miscalculation, a young gray 
named The Bellboy, owned and ridden 
by Miss Peggy Augustus of Keswick, 
Va. The horse had been purchased by 
Miss Augustus’ mother at Saratoga as 
a track prospect but showed no great 
intere.st in running. He proved, how- 
ever, to be more than satisfactory at 
jumping: Mrs. Augustus’ loss seems 
destined to be her daughter’s gain. 

Peggy’s new hunter was not the only 
topic of talk at Fairfield,, for the show 
produced Chapter Two of what may 
become known as the Devon Epic (SI, 
June 17). At Devon, it will be remem- 
bered, the stewards set a precedent by 
disijualifying Mrs. Galvin’s Night Owl 
when Rider Steinkraus preferred to 
save the horse and lake swond place 
instead of jumping off the tie. 

At Fairfield, on two different occa- 
sions. Mr. S. E. Magid’s Kittle David 
was tied for first place, and on each 
occasion the other rider went first to 
break the tie. Then Little David, with 
Shirleye Weinstein aboard, entered the 
ring, was circled twice (a rule viola- 
tion) and left the ring without com- 
ing near an obstacle— in effect, con- 
ceding and not jumping, as the Devon 
stewards had Insisted was the rule. 
But unlike their Devon colleagues, 
Fairfield’s stewards did not disqualify 
Little David— they gave him second 
each time. Now what? t n o 



Dunlop now brings 

(fou SAFERlfm 



YOU’RE SAFER than c%cr on a 
inatL'hc<[ set of Dunlojrs. . .Iic(. uuse 
Dunlup now uses (he latest atKaiues 
III atomic control to bring yon even 
stronger, cooler- running, better- bal- 
anced tires w ith extra mileage bnill-in. 
File reinaikablv precise luicleoiiic 
action oi .\ccuRav assures uniforni 
application ol an exact amount of'pro- 
tecti\e rubber to every cord ply. 
'Fliere's no danger of premature failure 
cine to une^ en. excessive or ina(lc(|uate 
|,ly coaling. 

Yon owe yourself and iainily the extra 
safety and coniiorl ol Dunlop .\ccu- 
Raled (ires, ^bur l)unlo|) dealer will 
give von the '"msidc story" that makes 
Donfop vonr best tire value today. 

He has a complete selection in 
Nylon or Super Hi-Test Rayon. 


Dunlop's AccuRay Process Kk-ctriiiiK.ciiiiuc'd 
Irnin an Aloinic 1s<ic<i|k', scan sliccts ol coaled lirc 
lord. lontrolliii}; uniforni a]ip)i(a[ion of I iiisu- 
laiitig rtililicr \iiiliiii inccisc lolctaiiccs of ± .tlOI iiic li. 



You'll go farther, SAFER. ..on tires by 

DUNIiOP 

They're AccuRated 


DUNLOP TIRE AND RUBBER CORPORATION, BUFFALO 5, N.Y. 


P. S. Golfers— you'll never know how good you are until you play a Dunlop ball. 
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Mass 

Hike 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOBRN CEFIDTS 

T mp. urge to take a hard, long hike, to raise a few blis* 
ters, aggravate muscles and uplift the soul, is all but 
lost in this easy age of beguiling television, body-contoured 
diairs and rocket-tailed motor cars. Yet the finest Ameri- 
can tradition in the diminishing sport of hiking, a tradi- 
tion that began 45 years ago and has sur\'ived all the temp- 
tations of easier fun. will be perpetuated again about the 
middle of this month in a grove of aspen trees, in the natural 
beauty of the American Fork Canyon of north central 
Utah. This traditional, annual hike in Utah is open to any 
vho want to come and, while there is the theoretical possi- 
bility that next to no one will show up, the mass hike this 
year will probably, if it continues to run true to form, 
attract over 2,000 hikers. Some will be out for the first 
time, but many will be coming back for their fifth or 10th 
climb up the wooded fianks and past the timber line to 
the 12,000-foot summit of Mount Timpanogos, highest 
peak of the Wasatch Range. 

The “Timp Hike," as it is called by veterans, attracts 
tliousands of enthusiasts every good year but, the evening 
before the hike has begun, faced with the prospect of rising 
at 4 in the morning, some change their minds and stay snug 
in bed. Nonetheless, as many as 1,700, gathered from over 
30,U.S. states and half a dozen foreign countries, have in 
past years risen early and climbed Timpanogos, a feat 
which, though it might not require the unerring skill of a 
Himalayan veteran, is unexpectedly taxing on feet, legs, 
hearts and lungs. Some sexagenarians make the top, and 
robust teen-agers often give out along the way, overesti- 
mating their power adth a fast and foolish early pace. Those 
who go all the way are awarded badges, and there are spe- 
cial awards for the oldest, the youngest and for the largest 
family making the climb. The chief aim of the mass hike 
up Timpanogos, however, has never been to make the top, 
but to enjoy thoroughly what lies along the way. 

In the climb of 12,000 feet, each hiker figuratively travels 


Above the Timber Line 

Five hundred feet from the summit of Mount Timpanogas, the 
vanguard of the mass hike make their way up a zigzag trail 
which bypasses the slicker, steeper route over a 1,500-foot glacier. 
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Snowy Route 

Ten thousand feet up, hikers are strung out 
following a trail over rubble and swatches 
of snow on their way to Emerald Lake. 


Mass Hike 

eoMtiit ued 

from Utah to the Arctic Circle. The 
trail, deceptively easy at first in the 
vigor of early morning, passes through 
typical western flora and on to steep- 
er trails through Engelmann spruce, 
white balsam and alpine fir, around, 
about, in and out of a tumbling series 
of waterfalls, at elevations of 6,500 to 
10,000 feet, which, botanically speak- 
ing, are known as the Montane and 
Hudsonian zones. The hikers who still 
have wind for it at 10,000 feet cross 
the timber line, past a gla^-clear lake 
called Emerald and then, either by 
working their way up a glacier or by 
zigzagging through swatches of snow, 
reach the summit. 

The Timp Hike began 45 years ago 
as a very wholesome idea in the mind of 
a Brigham Young University instruc- 
tor, Eugene Roberts, who led the first 
dozen hikers to the top in 1912. Rob- 
erts felt the Lord reveals himself to man 
powerfully in nature and that a stern 
climb in utter beauty would be spiritu- 
ally good for anyone. He proclaimed 
that the annual hike would be open to 
anyone with the physical, mental and 
spiritual desire to climb. As if this 
might not be incentive enough, Rob- 
erts also invented an Indian legend 
about the place. At a distance, to any- 
one with a fieck of imagination. Mount 
Timpanogos looks like a giant sleeping 
Indian. The hiker who reaches the sum- 
mit today, then, has alternate satis- 
faction from looking down at the small 
world below— aspiritual uplift and per- 
haps some pagan pride at having con- 
quered the largest sleeping Indian in 
the world. The man with absolutely 
no imagination can still get a whale 
of a thrill by sitting at the top of the 
glacier and, using his pants as a tobog- 
gan, whizzing 1,500 feet back down 
the mountain. Ce.w ig) 


Watery Bypass 

The trail up Timpanogos winds past some 
100 cascades, a few of which are cleared 
most easily by walking behind the falls. 


Cooking up Legends 

Around a bonfire, a tradition and highlight 
of the weekend, the hikers sing and con- 
coct “Indian legends” about Timpanogos. 



THE OKLAHOMA KIDS 


S T. Louis fans love brothers. They 
loved the Deans, Dizzy and Paul, 
and in 1934 the Deans won St, Louis 
a pennant. They loved the Coopers, 
Walker and Mort, and during the ear- 
ly ’40s the Coopers won four pennants 
for St. Louis. Since 1946 the Cardinals 
haven’t won any pennants, but then 
they haven’t had any brothers. Now 
they do, St. Louis loves them and fans 
are waiting— and hoping. 

The newest set of brothers is the 
McDaniels, Lindy and \'on, two tall, 
rugged right-handed pitchers from a 
cotton farm near Hollis, Oklahoma. It 
is due largely to them that the Cardi- 
nals, who, according to most presea.son 
predictions, were doomed to mediocri- 
ty, have spent as much time in first 
place during the last month as any 
other team. 

Lyndall Dale, at 21, is the older. He 
has short brown hair, steady brown 
eyes and speaks quietly and seriously. 


He belongs to the Church of Christ, 
and hopes to preach one day. Last witi- 
ter he studied the Bible at Florida 
Christian College. So did young -Au- 
drey Kuhn, a pretty blonde with blue 
eyes and delicate features, whom Lin- 
dy had met during spring training the 
year before. When the .semester was 
over, Lindy and “Augie," as he calls 
her, were married. 

Max Von McDaniel is 18, with blond 
hair, blue eyes and a swift smile. His 
admiration for his older brother is sin- 
cere and ob\ious. .lust six weeks out of 
high school, this is his first period away 
from home, and he is slightly awed, a 
bit lonely, but confident that what the 
boys back liome in Hollis can’t hit. the 
men in the National League can’t hit 
either. 

The McDaniel boys were born and 
have spent most of their lives in Hollis. 
Mr. and Mrs. McDaniel have two oth- 
er children, a girl, .Anita Beth, age 10, 


and a 13-year-old left-hander named 
Kerry Don. 

“If you want to meet a real cutup, 
that’s Kerry Don.” says Lindy. "But 
he’ll probably be a better pitcher than 
Von or myself. He’s got good control 
for a lefty.” 

“He’s got good control for anybody,” 
adds Von. 

Unlike many fatliers of major league 
ballplayers, Newell McDaniel never 
played baseball. His sports were tennis 
and track. But from the time they were 
old enough to steal second, the boys 
loved baseball, and Mr. McDaniel did 
his be.st to show them the proper way 
to play it. He worked with them in the 
evenings before supper. Lindy would 
do the pitcliing and \'un the catching. 
As a matter ol lact, it wasn't until a 
few years ago, wlien he was playing 
American Legion ball, tliat Von began 
pitching. He was throwing batting 
practice one day when his coach, short 



RIDE WITH THE BOSS IS ENJOYED BY VON, AUGIE AND LINOY AS CARDINAl. OWNER BUSCH SHOWS THEM 381. ACRE ESTATE 
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The St. Louis Cardinals have electrified the National 


HIT TOWN 


League race since Memorial Day, with the notable help 
of the McDaniel pitching brothers, whose ages total 39 

by WALTER BINGHAM 


of pitchers and impressed willi Von’.s 
strong arm, asked him if ho knew how 
to throw a curve. 

•■Heck,” says Von now with a grin, 
“I’d been fooling around with a curve 
for years.’’ 

Both boys went to Arnett High 
School, about eight miles from Hollis. 
By the time Lindy was a senior, he had 
been .spotted by Fred Hawn, a scout 
for the Cardinals. Hawn, a leathery lit- 
tle man with iron-gray hair, became a 
close friend of Newell McDaniel, and 
after Lindy had spent ayearatthe Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Hawn .succeed- 
e<l in signing him to a Cardinal con- 
tract at a $50,000 bomi.s. I.,ast year, in 
his first complete season with St. I^ouis, 
Lindy won seven and lost six. to estab- 
li.sh him.self as one of the Cardinals’ 
better pitchers. This year he was 8 4 
at All-Star time and is regarded by 
many as the ace of the St. Louis .stufT. 

Meanwhile, \'on was striking out ev- 
erybody in Oklahoma. When he gradu- 
ated from high school this May, Hawn 
wasted no time in signing him to a con- 
tract identical to the one Lin<ly had 
signed a year and a half before. 

When Von joined the Cardinals on 
May 28, they were in sixth place with 
a listless 18- 17 record. Then, while on 
the road, they began to win. They won 
18 out of 24 games, including eight in 
a row, and when they returned home 
they were in second place, a game be- 
hind Milwaukee. During thi.s stretch 

Lindy had won four games and Von had 
pitched well in two relief appearances, 
getting credit for his first major league 
win by shutting out the Dodgers in four 
innings. \'on’s performances stimulat- 
ed the older players, excited the imagi- 
nation of St. Louis fans who watched 
him beat Brooklyn on TV and made 
him a hero before he had thrown a sin- 
gle pitch in the home park. 

Back in St. Louis, the C ardinals took 
three out of four from Pittsburgh and 
moved into first place. Then the cham- 
pion Dodgers came to town and St. 
Louis braced itself for a rugged four- 
game series. 

It is doubtful, no matter what hap- 
pens the rest of the season, that St. 
Loui.s will get as excited as it got the 
night of that first Dodger game, the 


night Von McDaniel made his first ma- 
jor league start and hi.s first appear- 
ance before the home crowd. 

The morning paper said that Wil- 
lard Schmidt had been selected to pitch 
that night and most people believed 
it. even Von McDaniel. But Lindy 
didn’t. He had watched the way Von 
had been handled the two previous 
days— hard throwing one day, no 
throwing the next. And he knew that 
Manager Freddie Hutchinson would 
not tell Von when he would start until 
a few hours before game time, to insure 
^'on of a good night's rest. Lindy ad- 
vised hi.s brother to get plenty of sleep. 

At 10:80 that morning \'ori had his 
breakfast of cold cereal, fried eggs and 
cocoa in the coffee shop of the Fair- 
grounds Hotel. 

BURDEN OF CORRESPONDENCE 

“I’m usually earlier than this,” he 
explained, “hut I’ve been upstairs writ- 
ing a lot of letters. There's been lots 
of mail lately, mostly from insurance 
companies. Kverybody’s been wanting 
me to buy insurance. You've got to bo 
mighty firm with them. It’s nice to get 
letters from friends, though. But it 
koep.s me pretty busy answering them.’’ 

The waitress brought his fried eggs, 
then lingered. 

“Could you sign this, please?” she 
asked hopefully, shoving a card for- 
ward. "It’s for my little boy. He’s 0.” 

Von signed. “Could you put 'To 
Charlie’?” she asked. Von wrote, “To 
Charlie.” “Thank you very much,” 
said the waitress. “This will make him 
very happy.” She moved off. 

McDaniel looked a trifle embar- 
rassed. “I have two signatures,” he 
confe.ssed. “One is for signing auto- 
graphs and the otlier is for signing 
checks. That way I won’t sign any- 
thing I shouldn’t. 

“I may go to college this fall. If I 
do, it will be to Abilene Christian, be- 
cause that’s near homo. My mother 
doesn’t want me too far from home, 
especially now that I’ll be away so 
much during the season.” 

Breakfast over, \'on walked across 
the hotel lobby toward the elevator. 

“I'd surely like to go over to Lindy's, 
but he told me I’d better get some 


rest today. So I guess I’ll go up and 
write some letters.” 

Six hours later. Von was silting on 
the bright red stool in front of his lock- 
er, dre.ssing. Only a few players were 
there as yet— Murry Dickson, who 
had pitched tlie night before. Walker 
Cooper, Wally Moon and, of course, 
Lindy. Von was busy adjusting a pair 
of socks, each of which had a small 
hole near the toe. 

“Von.” said Lindy, “if I were you 
I’d cliange tho.se .socks. You’re likely to 
get a blister if you wear those.” 

Von examined his feet and frowneii. 
“Oil, I’ll surely be all right in these.” 

Lindy shrugged and left. Acro.ss the 
locker room came a boy wearing a fresh 
Cardinal uniform. He was Bob Mil- 
ler, another 18-year-old bonus pitcher, 
signed that day. The two had pitched 
against each other in American Ia*- 
gion hall. 

“Hey, Von, it sure is good to .see you. 
When did you get out of school?” 

Standing. \’on shook his hand en- 
thusiastically. “I got out last month,” 
he said, grinning. 

“(Jee, you’re lucky. Ours didn’t end 
until last week. It sure is good to see 
somebody my own age.” Miller took 
a step clo.ser and almost whispered, 
“What’s it like up here?” 

“Aw, it’.s not much different than 
pitching anywhere,” answered Von 
with authority. “What I mean is, you 
just pitch the same way you always 
do. Now if you were up here as a 
hitter, then you might have to ad- 
just yourself to a new kind of pitcli- 
ing. But a pitcher just throws the way 
he always does.” 

"You've been doing all right,” said 
Miller. “Are they going to start y«»u 
soon?” 

“I don’t know." 

“If they're going to start you, when 
do they let you know?” 

“I don’t know that, either. Nobody’s 
ever told m<‘ before.” 

Butch Yatkeman, the Cardinals’ 
cluhhou.se man. came by and spotted 
the holes in Von’s socks. “Hey. get 
those socks off! You don’t want to get 
blisters.” Yatkeman produced a fresh 
pair, and Von took the old ones off. 

ciiiitinufd 
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MeOANIELS. LINOY (LEFT) ANO VON (RIGHT). SHARE A iOKE WITH HERO STAN MUSIAL 


McDaniel brothers 

co»(tnufd 

“Hey, Von.” yelled someone from 
the far end of the locker room. “Hutch 
wants to see you." 

Von. with one sock on, one off, slid 
into his shower clogs and clopped to- 
ward the manager’s office. By now 
there were more players present and, 
as Von passed them, they winked at 
each other. No one talked. 

In a minute he was back. He sat down 
on the stool and put on the other sock. 

“What did he want?” asked Miller. 

“Well,” said Von calmly, his eyes 
never leaving the floor, “I’m going to 
get them out tonight.” 

A half hour later, on the field, the 
Cardinal substitutes were taking bat- 
ting practice. Von sat by himself in the 
Cardinal dugout. Lindy, bat in hand, 
came over. 

“Hey, Von, if I were you, I’d go in 
and lie down on Doc's table and get 
some rest.” 

Von shook his head. “I want some 
air. I’ve been in the hotel all day writ- 
ing letters. Hey, Lindy? Do I take bat- 
ting practice with the regulars?” Lindy 
nodded . “How many swings do I take?” 

“Bunt two, then take five swings,” 
said Lindy. Then he turned and headed 
for the batting cage. 

For another 10 seconds Von sat in 
silence on the bench. Then he rose non- 
chalantly and said, “Well, I guess I’ll 
go in and lie down on Doc’s table and 
get some rest.” 

Three hours later Busch Stadium 
was filled. Dusk had darkened the sky, 
but the bright lights of the stadium 
made the field look sunny. In front of 
the Cardinal dugout, Von McDaniel, 
18, threw his last warmup pitches to 
Walker Cooper, 42. 

Then the four umpires gathered at 
home plate, the national anthem was 
played, and the first batter. Junior 
(lilliam of the Dodgers, walked to the 


HIGHLIGHT 

The All-Starbreak is the baseball season's 
halfway point. For the American League, it 
might just as well be all over. Moving at a 
crushing .718 pace (28-11) since Memorial 
Day, when they were three games behind 
the White Sox, the Yankee.^ quickly erased 
any premature hopes of a pennant race this 
year. On All-Star day they were comforta- 
bly in first place— ju.st as they had been 
lust year and the year before that. 

The White Sox’ perennial June pennant 
dreams, heightened this year by a strong 


plate. Von McDaniel, looking at least 
22 with his cap pulled down over his 
forehead, delivered his first pitch, 
a strike. The crowd roared. Gilliam 
grounded out and the crowd roared 
again. Reese went out too, and then 
Snider struck out foolishly to end the 
first inning. The crowd rose in applause. 

“What poise,” screamed Harry Ca- 
ray over the radio. “Only 18 years old, 
just out of high school. He doesn’t even 
shave.” 

“Oh, he does too,” said Augie Mc- 
Daniel from her seat behind the Car- 
dinal dugout. She held a pocket radio 
Lindy had given her. 

In the sixth inning, the score was 
still 0-0, and Von had not given up a 
hit. Then suddenlythe Dodgers got their 
f rst hit, then another and, along with 
an error by Stan Musial, they loaded 
the bases with no one out. Elmer Valo, 
old but dangerous, came to the plate. 

In his private box high above the 
field, Gussie Busch sat, nervous and 
quiet. Nearby, in the press box, Gen- 


.700 run through May 30, waned when the 
pitching staff finally found the load too 
heavy to carry alone. 

The Indians, bothered by too many in- 
jurie.s, and the Tigers, perhaps hampered by 
t(x> many individual stars, not only elimi- 
nated themselves from any pennant consid- 
eration when they both played below-.500 
ball the last six weeks but found themselves 
pressed for a spot in the first division by the 
hot-and-cold Red Sox and the irreverent 
Orioles. 

Paul Richards’ crew of ragamuffins, the 
most improved team in the league, was 
only 2^ games removed from the cellar on 


eral Manager Frank Lane wasalso nerv- 
ous but not so quiet. In the Cardinal 
dugout, Lindy gazed sullenly out to 
the mound. Fred Hutchinson grimly 
signaled for Relief Pitcher Hoyt Wil- 
helm to start warming up. The crowd 
waited and watched. 

Von took his wind-up and threw. 
Valo swung, and the ball exploded back 
at Von on a bounce. Without hesita- 
tion he fired it back to his catcher, 
Hal Smith, standing on the plate, who 
caught it and then threw to first. Two 
men were out, no one had scored. But 
there were still runners at second and 
third. Gino Cimoli, a .300 hitter this 
year and even tougher in the clutch, 
came up. On third, Pee Wee Reese pre- 
tended to race for home, vainly doing 
his best to upset the young pitcher. 
Cimoli swung and, like Valo, hit the 
ball to Von. Grabbing it, McDaniel 
turned slowly to first and, as Cimoli 
raced toward the base, he threw him 
out. The tidal wave of cheering might 
have been heard in Hollis. The inning 


Memorial Day. Since then it won 23 and 
lost 16 (six by one run) to climb within 3' 
games of third place. 

In sharp contrast to the American 
League's annual Yankee blues, the Nation- 
al League is pri*senting a pennant race; even 
more incredible than last year’s three-team 
merry-go-round. On Memorial Day four 
teams— the Redlegs, Braves, Dodgers and 
Phillies- were bunched in tense contention 
for the lead. 

The Cardinal.s, in fifth place, 6H games 
behind the league-leading Reds, seemed all 
set for another disappointing season. But in 
the six weeks since then the amazing Cards 
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was over and, as it turned out, so 
was the game. 

St. Louis scored two runs. The 
Dodgers were through. When, in the 
ninth inning, Gil Hodges grounded out 
to Alvin Dark to end the game. Car- 
dinal players pummeled McDaniel and 
almost carried him to the dugout. One 
of the first to reach Von was Lindy. 
They shook hands. 

At a Howard Johnson restaurant 
later that night, Augie and the broth- 
ers ordered shrimp salad, hamburgers 
and milk shakes. Both boys are well 
known in or out of uniform, and sev- 
eral people stopped to congratulate 
Von. 

“You’d better have the operator at 
the hotel disconnect your phone to- 
night, Von,” said Lindy. “Don’t ac- 
cept any calls except from me.” 

“I wish we could disconnect our 
phone,” said Augie. “Every morning 
the phone starts ringing at 10. Some- 
times as soon as Lindy hangs up, it 
starts ringing again.” 

“Don’t forget to call Dad tonight, 
Von.” Von nodded. 

The manager of the restaurant came 
over to tell the boys that his boss had 
phoned during the seventh inning to 
say that if the boys happened to come 
in after the game, the dinner was on 
the house. Von said, “It’s a good thing 
1 didn't give up a couple of runs in the 
eighth.” 

The manager left. There was a long 
silence. Lindy and Augie began eating. 
Von stared idly at the calloused fingers 
of his pitching hand. It had been a 
long day, and he looked tired. Finally 
he spoke. 

“This is the first time I’ve been away 
from home, and I sort of miss the 
folks.” He looked at his brother and 
smiled. “But Lindy says you don’t get 
homesick unless you don’t like what 
you’re doing. And we both like what 
we’re doing.” 

So does St. Louis. e n o, 


have won 28 and lost only 12. At the All- 
Star Game break they wore 2 1 ^gamesahead 
of everyone else, opening up the widest mar- 
gin in the league since early June. It was 
the team’s biggest lead since June 1950. 

The faltering Kedlegs and the injury- 
ridden Dodgers lost more games than they 
won, while the sputtering I'hils and the 
enigmatic Braves just about broke even. 
For a while the sixth-place Giants threat- 
ened to move into the race, too, when they 
won 15 out of 19, but a five-game losing 
streak spoiled the fun. 

One interim conclu-sion seems safe. Either 
theCubsorthe Pirateswill finish last.— L.W. 
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Your rough days 
smooth out fast 

...with QOlf! 


When a tough schedule grinds you down, 
there’s no more satisfying prescription than 
golf. Good golf, that is . . . with every round 
made more pleasurable by improvement. 
For i/ou, better golf may mean better clubs 
. , . modern clubs by any of the famous 
makers and featuring the advanced Hocket 
shaft design developed by True Temper, 
You get a new feeling with Tnie Temper 
Shafts. Finer balance lets you swing free, 
avoid tightness. You can expect more 
accuracy, more power . . . the result of 
controlled flexibility inherent in True 
Temper’s step-down design. 

So . . . look at new chibs. And when you 
do, look for the True Temper brand of 
value on the shafts. Odds are 98 to 1 
you'll find it. 


Like to play better golf? 

Don't fit your game to wrong clubs. 
Ask a "Pro" to fit new clubs to you. 



True Temper ^ 

Tinest quality in Fisnmg tackle • Garden, lawn and farm 
looiB • Shovels • Shears • Hammers, hatchets, and axes 
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ALTHEA THE FIRST 

contimted from page 12 


more than half his returns during the 
first two sets, winning the first but 
losing the second. But then he went 
into his private mumbo-jumbo routine 
of willing himself to concentration, 
banging his racket edge on the ground, 
staring fixedly at the back line. He won 
a marathon third set at 10-8, and this 
seemed to break the back of Rose’s re- 
sistance. But from his showing that day 
the experts shook their heads about his 
quarter-finals to come against Swe- 
den’s Sven Davidson. Davidson, they 
thought, with his telescopic reach at 
the net, might outfox Hoad. But that 
wasn’t the way it was at all. 

Against Davidson, Hoad played what 
would be superb tennis from anyone 
else, but what he himself reckoned was 
just pretty good. From the first game 
of the opening set, Davidson played 
like a man outmatched. His service is in 
no way negligible, but Hoad's forehand 
returns mercilessly disposed of would- 
be aces, probed the two corners of the 
baseline and left Davidson standing 
helplessly. 

Hoad’s own services were working 


like clockwork, a clockwork wound up 
from 160 pounds of muscle and bone. 
Sometimes when his first service was 
out, he aced on the second. One of 
these second-string aces swerved so 
violently that Davidson was left with 
his hand outstretched for a forehand 
return while the ball kicked past him 
on the backhand. At the net Hoad was 
deadly. His looping, sharply angled, 
topspin backhand kept shaving the 
net to drop like a wet sponge. And his 
lobs, during the few rallies which de- 
veloped, fell regularly with small plops 
on the worn and thinning baseline of 
the center court. Hoad won in three 
straight sets in an hour and a half. And 
still this w’as no more than a wind-up 
for the devastating final against Ash- 
ley Cooper. 

Cooper won the first point of the 
match with an ace. But Hoad broke his 
service during that first game, and 
many others to follow, with a series of 
returns which were almost unseeable. 
His uncanny court sen.se was working to 
perfection. He was moving into posi- 
tions before the ball left the face of 


Cooper’s racket. He was judging out- 
balls to within an inch. He was playing 
the same power game as he played 
against Davidson, but more accurate, 
deadlier and faster. It was as if the film 
had been speeded up. His arm flamed out 
to volley. Often his drives were so fast 
that the spectators’ eyes lagged a split 
second behind them. He seemed con- 
temptuous of any ball which didn’t 
kick up chalk on base or sidelines, and 
he was moving and twisting on the 
court like an eel, making Cooper look 
like a flat-foote<l novice. One miracle 
save rescued a smash from Cooper and 
turned it into a winning lob even while 
spectators were applauding a seemingly 
safe point for Cooper. 

It was all over in just 55 minutes, 
with the score 6-2, 6-1, 6-2, the fastest 
final since Fred Perry beat Germany’s 
Gottfried von Cramm in 44 minutes 
in 1936. 

“That’sHoad.thatwas,” quipped one 
perspiring spectator. Players, profes- 
sionals and press were stunned by 
Hoad’s game, massacre on* the (’es- 
ter COURT, read headlines in the eve- 
ning papers. 

"I’ve never seen such tennis,” said 
old Wimbledon pro Dan Maskell, who 
has seen all the greats in action. 

Said Sven Davidson, “Hoad is just a 
class and a half better than anyone else 
in competitive tennis.” “I just don’t 
see what Cooper could have done,” said 
Herbie Flam. 

As any man would be who went out 
for a fight and found he was destined 
to be nothing but a sacrifice. Cooper 
was disconsolate. “I was never in the 
game. It wouldn’t have mattered what 
I did against him today.” Hoad admit- 
ted It was one of his best matches— 
“but I feel I’ve played better in Aus- 
tralia several times.” 

Just how fast was Hoad? Said Lew, 
“I felt good and I knew I was hitting 
them hard. Gonzales was measured 
serving at 112 miles an hour. I doubt 
whether I equaled that.” But experts 
began to re\ise their opinion that Hoad 
would still be no match for Gonzales. 
“On this showing,” said one pressman, 
“Hoad would beat Gonzales every day 
of the week. And if I>ew reckons he 
won’t reach his peak until he’s 25, 
there won't be anyone left for him to 
play. Hoad will just outclass them all 
a couple of years from now.” 

Heading blithely for the U.S. and an 
unprecedentedly bulging bag of loot. 
Lew Hoad had made the most spectacu- 
lar exit anyone had ever made from 
amateur tennis. Wimbledon will long 
remember him, possibly with more 
wonder than affection. end 
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'1 Ik- Cini-KoiUk K*100 Tuni-t Camera shown with full complimint of k-nses 


Kodak iLirrct mo^Mc camera for people 
^^"ho know' w'hat they w'ant 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY. . . Rochester 4, N.Y. 


H f)\v would vo7< hltn a sports car rally at Watkins 
(lien, «ir a bnlltijilit in Matlrid, or tlie ftsliing fleet 
rcrurniii}!; to ( >slo? 

No inarter wliar shots you plan to hrinji home, what 
effects you require, how lonji the sequences vou wish to 
shoot, the new Cine-Kodak K-lOO lurret Camera will 
do your hiddins- 

Kodak h.Ts created this camera expressly for the 
creative movie maker, fiiven it capahilities to match 
his imaftination. And the quality of the lf>mm movies 
it takes allows them to he shown really hij; — at the cluh 
or auditorium, as well as in the home. 


I he Cine-Kodak K-lOO Turret Camera runs 40 feet 
of film with otic windinp, adapts to make multiple 
exposures, fades, dissolves. 

It accoinmotlutcs any three of the superh Kodak Cine 
Kkiar Lenses. Matching viewfinders frame each scene 
instantly, automatically. Prices start at .S315 with one 
lens (tele|dii)tn and wide-angle lenses are excraL As 
lit tie as }i31 .50 down. 

\’otir photo dealer will he pleased to demonstrate 
tliis sujH'rh new- Kodak camera for you. Or write 
Kodak, Dept. 6, for illustrated Itrochure. {Prict 
is list and is sultjeci to change '.vithout notice.) 
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self and learn in a drivers’ school the 
rudiments of competition. 

The man in the red helmet at Elk- 
hart had taken to cars as a youngster. 
Kuhn's dad opened the first garage in 
Canton, Ohio, and young Rolieri had 
climbed onto Ins lap to take the steer- 
ing wheel as soon as he could arrange 
it. Pop built him a car of his own, at 
12 — a chain-<lriven wonder, made of 
motorcycle and .Model T parts, that 
could zip along at a heady 70 mpli. 

A former home town barnstorming 
pilot and a West Point graduate, Kuhn 
jumped will! the first U.S. paratroop 
regiment in training, checked out on 
gliders during World War II (but never 
managed to get into the shooting war) 
and later served as Air Force Project 
Otficer for the B-47 jet bomber, which 
he learned to fly. N’ow Kuhn, at 42, 
Ls stationed at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Dayton, Ohio, as Liaison 
Otlicer between Air Force and indu.s- 
try in tlie production of jet fighters. 

In 19.')0 Kuhn saw a sports car race 
at Watkins (lien, X.Y. He got the 
message. 

“I had seen track racing for year.s," 


he .said, "but this was my first taste 
of road racing. This is what cars were 
made for. Well, in 19a-‘l I bought an 
MG. I drove my first race at Thomp- 
son, Conn., started seventh and fin- 
ished seventh. I found out right there 
that there is a lot more to road racing 
than meets the eye. The .startling thing 
is the extreme speed with which these 
cars can take off and slow down. 

"More than that, I discovered that 
road racing is an awful lot like flying 
un airplane was in the old days— I 
mean tlie days when you really had to 
fly Ijy the seat of your pants, before 
they had all the gadgets they have 
now. I think racing is more exacting 
an<l actually more fun than flying. 

"You have a terrific sense of trac- 
tion .stability and buoyancy in the cor- 
ners. You almost become a human 
gyroscope. I foun<l out that I liad to 
develop a keen sense of timing in the 
corners — to know when to cut off, 
brake and shift, and just how much 
to accelerate coming out of a turn. The 
big thing is to maintain adhesion 
whether you're slowing down, corner- 
ing or accelerating. There is ab.solutely 
no sen.se in spinning the wheels.” 

Slipping and sliding not only .slows 
a driver, Kuhn soon discovered, l)Ut 
also chews up tires. And race tires, at 
$45 each, can use up a modest racing 
budget quickly. So Kuhn tries to drive 
smoothly enough to make his tires la.st 


Robert Kuhn is one of hundreds of amateur racing drivers who 
find a little danger and a lot of fun in a sport besieged by success 


by KENNETH RUDEEN 


T hk man in the red helmet started 
the engine of hi.s hlue-striped, white 
sports car and rolled up to a middling 
place in the two-by-two starling pat- 
tern on the broad a.sphalt track. His 
name came over the loud speakers 
without emphasis: “Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Robert Kuhn, driving N'o. 771, an 
AC Bristol.” Not a fan paused to give 
a .second look; no tingle of anticipation 
slirretl the au<lience. 

It was the start of the third race of 
a four-race national Sports ('ar Club 
of jVmerica program at tlu* Road .Amer- 
ica course, which twists for four miles 
through the green hills near Elkhart 
Lake, Wis. This was a race for produc- 
tion cars, which, roughly flescrilied, are 
machines lame enough to be driven in 
everyday traffic and spirited enough to 
be raced. Their drivers— heroes only to 
families and friends— were men tame 
enough to work office hours during the 
week and spirited enough to drive a car 
like Billy-he-damned on the weekend. 

They repre.sented the broad back- 
bone of .American sport.s car racing— 
the submerged part of the iceberg, so 
to speak, which keeps the glamorous, 
pulilicized tip afloat. 

Of the thousands of U.S. sports car 
enthu.siasts, the SC C A claims the lion’s 
share of licensed racing dri vens— 1.400. 
For every Carroll Shelby or John Fitch 
tliere are hundreds of obscure Robert 
Kuhns. Besieged by success— new race 
courses are creating a multitude of new 
fans, an upsurge in sports car sales — 
the SCCA still shuns professionalism 
and gives the Kuhns a chance to win 
trophies. Races are spread out over a 
wide variety of car cla.s.se.<5 and driving 
talents, in a typical race meeting, the 
Ian can watch just about every kind o( 
sports car sold in the U.S.— andsee the 
gamut of driving styles. 

Amateur auto racing is one of the 
easiest “dangerous” sports in which to 
translate Walter Mitty-like dreams of 
derring-do into positive action, for the 
prospective driver can buy a contend- 
ing racer from the showroom floor, 
have it tuned or tune it for racing him- 
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WHEELS 

for six races or more. Xot counting 
tires, he can compete for $3.5 to $125 
per race, depending on the distance to 
be traveled and accommodation.s. 

Kuhn ha.s nursed hi.s tires and hi.s 
budget carefully enough to have com- 
peted often and successfully with the 
MG. a Siata V-8, two .\harths and the 
current AC Bristol, a six-cylinder, two- 
liter Knglish roadster that is the hot- 
test thing in Class E production racing 
these day.s. His N’o. 771 is so stock, 
Kuhn says, that it even has a heater 
in it an<l. in fact, he turtuMi it on dur- 
ing a winning drive on a cold day at 
Louisville this year. 

On the Thursday night before the 
Road America races, Kuhn left Day- 
ton in a 194!) Dodge panel truck, tow- 
ing N'o. 771 on a trailer, with one of 
his five children, 17-year-old Christo- 
pher, and an old Ohio chum, bVederick 
I Red I Martin, who manages a N’olks- 
wagen agency that Kuhn own.s. On 
the ne.xl day, N’o. 771 passed inspec- 
tion, and on Saturday Kuhn put in 
30 practice laps. 

Hard by one of the more elaborate 
racing rigs. Martin placed two tiny 
folding stools, two clipboards with lap 
charts, a small fire extinguisher, a 
small blackboard for signaling, a box 
of chalk and a copy of SCCA’s com- 
petition regulations. 

The red helmet hopped up over the 
last rise at the end of the first lap. 
Eighth place. Engine singing health- 
ily, no complaints. Kuhn had started 
behind 14 cans; he had picked up .six 
places already. Pressing ahead, Kuhn 
moved up to sixth place on the fourth 
lap and to fourth place t)n the fifth 
tour. He was only 10 seconds behind 
the race leader— a larger Mercedes 
300SI, — and two other AC Bristols 
stood between. He still had a long gap 
to rlo.se to approach the third man. 
hut close it he did. With 20 miles of 
the 60-mile race remaining, the little 
Bristols snarled around corners nose to 
tail and down the straights side by 
side. After a dozen miles of this kind of 
zestful sparring, Kuhn pulled away. 
At the finish, the man in the red hel- 
met was a solid third over all and sec- 
ond in class. 

It had been a good race, and Kuhn 
had only one mild regret: '*rm afraid 
1 burned a little too much rubber out 
there today.” end 



IxcnfucKij 5fpaighf ^ourbon 
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Part 



THE ART OF 
RACE RIDING 

by EDDIE ARCARO with WHITNEY tower 
and drawings by ROBERT RIGER 



THE FINISH 


Although it is correct to say that every foot of the way is important to each race, 
it’s a fact that nine times out of 10 the money is waiting for the horse and jock 
who get the best job done from the eighth pole to the wire. It is during these 
last 200 yards that I prefer to forget my whip and give my horse, instead, the 
benefit of what we call the hand ride. Now, basically what a rider does in the 
hand ride is to tune himself completely with the motion and rhythm of his horse. 
Thus, when the horse is on his hind feet, you must be in position to shove with 
your hands. And, as he pushes ofi on his jump, you go with him with your hands. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



FORWARD THRUST 

I think you wil! .see from the three drawings 
on this page what I mean when I say that 
you mu.st be “one” with your horse in the 
proper hand ride. First of all, on the oppo- 
site page we .see the horse coming off his 
hind feet into his jump or big stride. As he 
makes his jump I’m going forward with my 
hands, a.s seen at left. Notice two things 
about my “seat” in this sequence: I’m well 
forward, where I’m getting better leverage, 
and my short right iron is responsible for 
giving me the very strongest pushing action. 



NEUTRAL POSITION 

Even with your head buried in your horse's 
neck and mane, as your posture becomes 
more streamlined you should be capable of 
maintaining the proper hand ride without 
breaking the rhythm which you’ve e.stab- 
li.shed between you and the horse. At left, 
for example, I’ve already completed one 
full forward jump, and my hands now come 
back to the neutral position after recoil- 
ing, and we’re about to start another in the 
strenuous series of push-and-thrust actions 
which make up the complete hand ride. 


FULL OUT 

Naturally you must push as hard as your 
powCT wiM petmix you to. The harder you 
push the more you feel you’re urging your 
horse — and helping him. On the right, you 
see the horse coming back from the jump, 
and consequently my hands are also coming 
down. One aspect to the hand ride is that I 
notice that I gel more power with my head 
down in an all-out drive. Of course, if you’re 
driving in the middle of a pack you ab- 
solutely must (unlike this drawing) keep 
your head up to see where you’re going. 
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RIDING THE NECK 



RELATIONSHIP WITH THE HORSE 


Hand riding, of course, is riding with complete disregard of the 
whip. On these pages, above and below, is another complete hand- 
riding cycle. The hand ride, properly executed, is really just an 
all-out concentration of pu.shing along the horse's neck. There’s 
only one way to hand-ride: get down and really shove at the 
thing. When you do it right it’s everything your body can give. 
You’re straining every muscle in your body, and the key to the 


whole bu.sin«w is that you must have that absolute relationship 
with the horw. For instance, if he’s on his hind feet and I go for- 
ward before he takes off, then I’m riding faster than he’s going 
—and we’re not in motion together. The logical result of this will 
be that I’ll completely confuse the horse. And a confused horse 
- no matter how potentially good a runner he may be — can’t pos- 
sibly give you his best effort. In fact, he’s liable to quit on you. 
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HEAD-AND-HEAD IN THE STRETCH 



In hand riding, with the great push and thrust going for you 
so that you feel “one” with your horse and he’s running for 
you, you almost never hit him. To let go and break your rhythm 
to hit him is the worst thing you can do, and it’s also the one 
thing the horse least expects. There’s no doubt in my mind that 
when horses get head-and-head they really know it’s a race. And 
if they’re any account they’ll give you all the run they have in 


them, so this would be the worst time to use a whip. Now to the 
final phase of our theoretical mile race, in which, at the close of 
last week’s article, my 2-hor.se was leaving the quarter pole ready 
to duel the 8-horse down the stretch. (Whereas my horse was pre- 
viously on the rail -for the purpose of .showing the right- to left- 
handed whip switch -above we take the liberty of moving him 
to the outside in order better to illustrate the proper hand ride.) 
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To use maximum efTort for any length of time is 
quite impossible. If you have to hand-ride a horse 
in the middle of the backstretch (to put him to 
running), you’re not going to have strength in re- 
serve to get back down on your belly and push again 
the last eighth of a mile. And if you get sloppy in 
a hand ride, you’ll only lose rhythm and it’ll send 
you into a slump quicker than anything I know of. 


PHYSICAL EFFORT 


GOING TO THE WHIP FROM A 



THE RIGHT ARM 

For myself, at least, I find that only on 
rare occasions will 1 want to combine the 
band ride and use of the whip. Usually 
the n<H*d to combine the two styles of 
riding comes out of desperation — when 
you’ve just got to do something to get 
more out of your horse. In this drawing, 
giving more of a side view, you can a}>- 
predate the great physical elTort, the 
hunching and streamlining of my body, 
the extra push from my right iron and 
the thru.sl with both hand.s. However, 
here, from a hand-ride action I can break 
the right hand free of the rein, recoil my 
arm and get ready to whip right-handed. 
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A QUICK LOOK 

With the horse I’ve got to beat on the inside of me, 
I turn my head ever so slightly and look under my 
left arm as I begin another forward thrust. If I lifted 
my head now I'd break the streamlining effect of 
the proper hand ride. I can get much more power 
up through my back and greater forward motion 
- when my head i.s kept down than if I threw my 
neck back when I wanted to see what wa.s going on. 



NATURAL RHYTHM 

Similarly, if the circumstances of my posi- 
tion in the field make it necessary for me to 
go to the whip left-handed from the hand 
ride, I’m not at a total loss, as this drawing 
shows. The important point Is that if you 
must go to the whip during a hand ride, be 
sure not to lose one beat of the regular 
thrust -and-push rhythm. It seems that my 
rhythm, in ca.ses such as I’ve described in 
these two example.s, is a natural one-two- 
three beat for me. What I mean is that I’ll 
stroke them three times with the whip 
(crack, crack, crack), then ride for three 
regular beats before going to the whip (one- 
two-three) in uninterrupted rhythm again. 
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THE LAST THREE JUMPS TO THE WIRE 


I find actually that it’s the shori right iron— rather than 
riding ace-deuce— that gives me the great pushing action. 
It’.s really a wonderful feeling, and if you’re in any kind 
of riding slump you’ll know it immediately because the 
one thing you'll find you’re not doing right is getting down 
and pushing properly. N’ow, I don’t say it’s right and I 
don’t say it’s wrong, but you don’t see many riders who 
really get down on a horse the way I do. Most riders can’t 
do it— and the only way I got to do it was by riding 1,000 
limes a year and just plain doing it, It’s the only way you 
can gel maximum effort. All this talk naturally brings up 
the important question of whether you have to use maxi- 
mum effort on every horse at the finish of every race. The 
answer, of course, is no. First, there are going to be horses 
who, when you want them to move and you think they’re 
right with it, are going to cross you up by spitting the bit 
and backing up on you. (Spitting the bit, by the way, has 
nothing actually to do with the bit or the horse’s mouth. 
It’s just a term we use to describe that entire body action 


of a horse when you’re sitting there holding him and you 
think he can go, but instead he doesn’t go and just col- 
lapses on you. It feels like he’s going dead on you.) So, 1 
say the best hand ride in the world won’t bring in a horse 
who doesn’t want to run. The same goes for a lot of cheap 
horses, who are hard to ride anyway. With some of them 
you find yourself in the position of having to l)e driving at 
any point in the race and at the same time fighting their 
tendencies to run out or lug in. But that’s what makes 
them cheap horses. The good horses, on the other hand, 
you never forget. They have so much will to run that 
there’s not a whole lot of riding to a real good horse. His will 
to run will make you get with him— make you be “one” 
with him. What made horses like Citation, Assault, Chal- 
ledon, Devil Diver, Shut Out. Mark-Ye-Well (and a lot 
of others I could name) good horses was one factor: they 
tried to run. You dojt’l have to ride a real good liorse over 
a quarter of a mile if he’s at his best, becau.se in order for 
him to be a good horse he’s gotten you that far anyway. 
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HEAD-AND-HEAD FOR THE MONEY 


It’s only natural when I’m going full-out in a hand ride 
in the last few strides that I sort of subconsciously dig 
my horse with my heels— especially with the right heel. 
I know 1 do it because when I'm in that position, as 
you can see, it’s the best position for me to get in my best 


punch. Of course, the object is not to tear up the skin 
on your horse with your heel. If I find myself marking 
up a horse (and the trainer will tell you pretty quick 
if you are!) I’ll use a rubber pad under the .saddle and 
“falsies” to cushion the inside of both ankles in my boots. 
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PERFECT PICTURE FINISH 



In our put-up race I know it’s going to be a desperately close thing these last 
few jumps. Here then, finally, is the all-out effort, the greatest push and the 
absolute complete maximum forward thrust. To increase this motion, to form 
an even lower and sleeker shape, I now sit right down, getting my body impos- 
sibly low in a painfully flattened and almost anatomically impossible shape. For 
what? For the one lunge which may get me to the wire first. And the drawing 
you see below is probably the most perfect picture of hand riding to its full- 
est extent that I have ever seen. Everything about it screams maximum effort, 
and one finish like this can reduce me to a state of complete physical exhaus- 
tion — as though I’d run a lOO-yard dash. (Come down and see, sometime, how 
dead beat most jocks are when they unsaddle after a hard finish.) There is 
going to be some luck to any close finish like this one, and if two horses are 
striding together at the wire it may pretty well depend on which of the two 
carries his head high and which one carries it low or really stretched out. In 
that case the low one usually wins. But one of the things that has never been 
discovered about race riding is how to make a horse on the wire stretch his 
neck out those few inches that can mean all the difference in the purse money. 



A DEDICATED OBJECTIVE 

Of all the things 1 have learned about race riding (and this includes all the ma- 
jor points we have taken up in the past five weeks, such as basic generalship, 
knowledge of your own horse and your opposition, gate procedure and styles of 
both right- and left-handed whipping) I’m still more conscious of one thing than 
anything else: you’ve got to do everything humanly possible to get across that 
line first. I prefer to credit the secret of my success to my competitive instinct. 
I can promise you that if I don't have a nose or a head lead six jumps from 
the wire I’ll change something for sure. In the last few jumps I give it every- 
thing I have. I’ll scream like a Comanche and hope the jock alongside of me 
gets scared and draws his whip or makes some mistake which will let me catch 
him. Doing something completely unorthodox might do the trick— even if you 
do it unintentionally. I remember one finish at Santa Anita: I switched whips 
six times between the 16th pole and the wire. In the final jump I lost the reins 
completely and went across the line all-out— no reins! When the kids in the 
jocks’ room saw the photo they really razzed me. Did I care? Hell, no! The im- 
portant thing— reins or no reins— was that I won. And to me, after 25 years, 
that’s the most important thing about the whole art of race riding. CfJUt 





wi[i:ki:ni) shoppiir 

FREE TO 
YACHTSMEN, 
AIRCRAFT 

NAVIGATORS 

from WEEMS 
of ANNAPOLIS 

S«nU today for fully illus- 
trated 26-page booklet which 
shows you wide variety of 
up-to-date air and marine 
navigation aids and instru- 
ments now available to you 
from world-famous Weems 
System of Navigation. Whether you're a Sunday 
sportsman ... or a professional . . . you'll find 
the answer to all your navigational needs be- 
tween the covers of this booklet. Included arc 
many items which make ideal gifts for the spori- 
man who has "Everything." 

Write for your FREE copy. Address Dept. SI, 
Weems System of Navigation. Annapolis, Md. 




Smazing "Flying Frisbees" 

SAUce/i 

redly flies! 79 *. 


W the WV<om-0 lai Atoi. S3.9d; Sowboil Isfhec. 98 
’Snowbell' Poddl* Coma, $9 85. faddls Telher Boll. $5.95 
.own ShuFFIeboord. $9 95; Hunting Ootibowt. $24 95 


FILM SPECIAL 
3 Rolls for $1.00 


TOP VALUE SNAPSHOTS, 

Bet S544S', Phlla., 43, Pa 


Mounted Animal Pictures 


From This Issue Of 
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Huprints from the color series of ani- 
mal portraits in this mue of Si’ORTS 
lUA'STRATED, mountpd on Suminaicd 
board, ready for permanent hangitig, 
will .shortly be available. 

Panther, vvalrus, hippo orsquirrel — 
whatever suits your mood or strikes 
your fancy — will make a perfect dec- 
oration for the waiLs of your game 
room, bar or children’.s rooms. 

To order, simply specify the animals 
you want and send a check or money 
ordermadeout toSl'ORTsIhLL’STRATED. 
I'rices inrliule inailmg charges. l*lea.se 
allow four weeks for delivery. 

Fuli-puge picture: $1.50; half page: 

$1.00 


Write Box SPORTS II.LI STR.ATEI) 
0 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 



The Question 

Should the spitter be 
legalized? 


STAN MUSIAL 


YOGI BERF7A 


St. Loiiin f’wrdiHofd 
Firnt iMiKi man 


No. By itself, the spit- 
ter would make little 
dilferencc. Few pitch- 
ers could master the 
delivery. But once a 
pitcher begins to spit 
on the ball, there may be all sorts of abu.ses 
Baseball rules are made to improve our 
national sport. Why legalize a pitch that 
was banned years ago? 



I. 

L 




.V.>'. l’a>iA-fPS 
Catcher 


The spit ter does funny 
things, but so does the 
knucklor. Y'ou canT 
tell how a knuckier 
will break, but the 
spitter breaks down. 
I'm not saying that the -spitter should be 
legalized. However, if it is, it will be the 
same for everyone, and no pitcher would 
be aci-u.sed of cheating. 


LEW BUROETTE 


TED WILLIAMS 


Miliraukre lirarcK 
J^ilehcr 


If it i.s legalized. I’ll 
have to learn to throw 
it. I’ve never seen a 
pitcher throw u spil- 
ler, and I don't know 
what it does. I'm sure 
that most big leaguers don't, either. But 
if all the stories I've heard about the spit- 
ter are true, I don't blame the batters for 
not wanting it used. 




fioxioii lied Sox 
Left fielder 


No. Even with the 
rabbit ball, the pitch- 
ers have all the bol- 
ter of it. They’ve got 
night baseball, the 
slider and the knuck- 
ier. That's enough of an edge. Anyway, I 
had several .spitters thrown at me last year. 
How do I know? Some of the stuff got into 
my eyes. It isn't sanitary. 


HAL JEFFCOAT 


BILLY PIERCE 


Cineinniiti Tledleyit 
Hlcher 


Yes. As a former out- 
fielder. I know that a 
lot of spitters have 
been hit out of the 
park. The pitch .should 
be legalized just to 
stop all the hullabaloo about it. Its reintro- 
duction will foul up the control of many 
pitchers who try it. The spitter will never 
replace a good live fa.st ball. 



' Chicago While Sox 
1‘ilcher 


No. The spitter is an 
I'Xiremely difficult 
pitch to control. Its 
experimental use could 
result in serious inju- 
ries. Furthermore, the 
perfection and widespread use of pitches 
like the slider, palm ball and knuckle ball 
have -added greatly to the pitcher's reper- 
toire. 
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DUKE SNIDER 


Brooklyn Dodgers 
Center fielder 



No, but I know pitch- 
ers who throw it. Bur- 
dette's best pilch is a 
low fast ball. If you 
think it's a spitter, you 
take it because it will 
break down for a ball. So, if it isn't a spit- 
ter, the ball comes over for a strike. That 
makes the threat of a .spitter more effective 
than a spitter itself. 


EDDIE YOST 

Senators 
Third husrman 


No. The pitchers al- 
ready have the fast 
ball, curve, slider, 
screwball,knuckler, 
palm ball, fork ball, all 
of which they control 
effectively. These pitches have greatly re- 
duce<l the number of .300 hitlers since the 
spitter was outlawed. Why give the pitch- 
ers still another advantage? 



WILLIE MAYS 


N. Y. Giants 
Center fielder 


It makes no difference 
to me, but I wouldn’t 
like to see it too often. 
— The spitter was out- 

lawed because it was a 
dangerous pitch. The 
knuckler isn't dangerous because it ha.s to 
be pushed and doesn't have much speed. 
But the spitter can be thrown hard and has 
a quick, uncertain break. 




• DRAB CONTROL DIAL — Mounted at perfect eye-angle, lets you dial 
the exact drag you want! 



• B POINT UNE PICKUP — No chance for accidental line pickup while 
casting! 



BILL VIRDON 

Pittsburgh Pirates 
Center fielder 


Yes. The pitcher has 
the advantage now. If 
you are a .300 hitter, 
he gets you out seven 
times while you 're get- 
ting only three hits. 
And there aren’t many .300 hitters. Even 
so, I think the spitter should be legalized. 
Few pitchers will use it, and it’s no more 
dangerous than some other pitches. 



• FITS PERFECTLY ON ANY STANDARD BAITCASTINB 6RIP 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


FITNESS: GETTING THINGS DONE 

Sirs: 

Thp issup of July 1 was especially timely, 
particularly Hotbox (“Last summer Pres- 
ident Eisenhower appointed a council on 
youth fitness. Since then has anything in 
your area been done about this?”). My 
reason for writing you is to point out that 
the stale of Illinois has done something 
about the matter of youth fitness. 

Governor William G. Stratton called a 
Governor’s Conference on Youth Fitness 
with 100 invited representatives of youth 
serving agencies, institutions and organiza- 
tions. We met at Robert Allerton Park near 
Monticello, Illinois May 5, 6 and T for 
three days of interesting and worthwhile 
group and conference sessions. 

Cooperating in staging this conference 
were the College of Physical Education, 
University of Illinois; the Department of 
Public Instruction; and the Illinois As.so- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation. 

The meeting was called to asse.ss the fit- 
ness problem in the state and to see what 
various groups could do in the way of ex- 
pansion, intensification and improvement 
when needed. 

Organizations for which brief reports 
were given includeil: The American Turn- 
ers Society, the State Outdoor Educational 
Advisory Council, 4-H youth fitness pro- 
gram, Ortice of the Superintendent of Pul>- 
lic Instruction, Federation of Settlements, 
Chicago Boys Clubs, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, YMCA and American Youth Hostels. 
The CYO -sent a repre.sentative but did not 
accept an invitation to report. 

Talks were given by V. L. Nickell, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; Governor 
Stratton; and the keynote address was 
given by Dr. Shane MacCarthy, President 
Eisenhower’s personal representative and 
Chairman of the National Fitness Coun- 
cil. Short statements were also made by 
Dr. F. D. Beister, President of the Illinois 
School Principals Association; Dr. Ray C. 
Duncan, Dean, School of Physical Educa- 
tion and Athletics, West Virginia Univer- 
sity and President of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation: Dr. Arthur Steinhau.s, Dean, 
George Williams College; H. O. Dawson, 
President, Illinois A.s.sociation of School 
Boards: and Gilbert Dodd.s, track coach, 
Wheaton College. 

The most important recommendations 
of the conference propose that the governor 
appoint an Illinois Youth Fitness Ailvisory 
Committee with suggested duties listed; 
appoint a full-time executive director to 
head this committee; designate a Youth 
Fitness Week to focus public attention on 
the problem; and contact the head of each 
Illinois community urging him to appoint 
a local council on youth fitness. 

Each organization represented was asked 
to review ii.s own contribution to the youth 
of the state in the area of fitness and to 
expand and intensify Its program wherever 
possible. Some have already made a num- 
ber of worthwhile changes. 

Inquiries concerning the conference have 
already come in from five state leaders and 
one governor. No doubt other states will 
have similar meetings before long. 


We feel that the state of Illinois is doing 
something about youth fitness, and some- 
thing worthwhile! 

C. O. Jackson 
P rofes-sor, School of Physical Education 
University of Illinois 

Urbana, 111. 

• Much has indeed been done by ntany 
as a result of the President’s sounding 
the alarm, though much more remains 
to be done. Sports Ii-lustratkd has 
completed an exhaustive, state-by- 
state survey and in its August 5 issue 
will report to its readers on progress 
made and plans under way.— ED. 

BASEBALL: LOYALTY COUNTS 

Sirs: 

In my opinion Mr. Frick was unjust 
when he banned George Crowe, Gu.s Bell 
and Wally Post from the National League 
starting lineup in the All-Star Game. 

The reason that Cincinnati ballplayers 
received so many votes is that after many 
years of watching Cincinnati flounder in 
the second division the fans are proud to 
see their team near the top of the league. 
That is why they come out and vole for it. 
Fans in other cities didn't take the trou- 
ble to vole lor iheir players, so they did 
not win. 

Mr. Frick devised the system of vot- 
ing by the fans so that they would choose 
the players they would like to see repre- 
sent each league. This has obviously hap- 
pened, and it was hardly sportsmanlike 
for Mr. F'rick to change the rules of the 
game simply because he disagreed with 
the outcome. 

Robert Sachs 

Maplewood, N.J. 

BASEBALL: FOUL-UP 

Sirs: 

I am as disgusted by this year’s All-Star 
voting as I was last year. 

The fault lies not so much with Cincin- 
nati’s overzealous vote counters a.s with the 
system set up by the ba.seball powers. It is 
a fine thing to lei the fans vote for the 
starting lineups, but it must be obvious by 
now that huge bloc.s of ersatz votes foul 
up the whole procedure. 

Ala.v Clem 

Washington, D.C. 

BASEBALL; BASIC COMMENTESE 

Sirs: 

For the people who only see or hear base- 
ball games on Saturday ahernoon telecasts, 
here are some explanations which may clear 
up some of the terms used by TV sports- 
casters. They apply to the ordinary play- 
ers, not the guys like Fox, Williams, Score, 
Mantle, Aaron, Mays, etc.: 
rc/f ran — played same position last sea- 

campai<jiieT—& player who has been 
kicked from team to team 

promising gotoigslcr—a, kid on whom no 
statistics are available 

control pitcher— a guy without a fast ball 
pitcher with great stuff— n wild guy who 
walks 10 a game 

real good ghceman—a guy who can't hit 


free sirlnger — a guy who strikes out a lot' 
gtHid hitting pitcher— a good pitcher, for 
a hitter 

gets his throws auag quick— no arm 
confident player— wlao guy 
guy-no ability 

relief pitcher— n pitcher who can’t go 
more than three innings 

rounding into s/«u;»c— so fat he can’t bend 
down 

team that has been having tough luck — 
they are in the cellar 

too hot to handle — he goofed 
that pitch got away from /n’m— ho threw 
at the batter’s head 

he stands deep in the 6or— Herb Score is 
pitching on a dark day 

wind-blown double — outfielder mis- 
judged it 

swinging ftmif — batter swung hard and 
was lucky to dribble it 

hit to the opposite JicW— batter couldn’t 
get around on a fast ball 

JiM Swann 

Notre Dame, Ind. 

BOATING; YESTERDAY'S DREAMS 

Sirs: 

In regard to your article on auto-styled 
boats iHigh-sens Hot Hods, SI, June 17i, 
these copying fads are getting more and 
more ridiculou.s. For a while cars began 
copjing boats in appearance, then air- 
planes. Now the trend, except for Chrys- 
ler’s handsome line, seems to be toward 
jukeboxes. 

Strangely, the most beautiful cars, Ita- 
ly’s Ferraris and Maseralis, look not like 
boats or airplanes but like cars. Similarly, 
the most beautiful boats, the racing sail- 
boats and hydroplanes, look exactly like 
what they are intended to be. Functional 
beauty of this type is cla-s-sic; prewar racing 
cars and the stjuare-rigged sailing ships of a 
century ago are things of beauty today. 
But look at a picture of one of the highly 
touted «lream cars of five years ago. Today, 
its fad ended, it looks absurd. Five years 
from now these auto-styled boats will look 
equally absurd. 

STEI'E Bieler 

Atlanta, Ga. 

GDLF: THE CAD AND THE CADDIE 

Sirs: 

The enchanting article about the St. 
Andrews Old Course (SI, July 1) brought 
to my mind a story which may or may not 
be true land may be old) about a young 
American member of a Walker Cup team 
of some years back. 

On the lee of a short hole the .American 
asketl the oldtime caddie for his niblick. 
The caddie replied that this was a mashie 
hole. 

The American in.sisied that he be given 
his niblick, and after some time with great 
reluctance the caddie complied. The te'e 
shot landed on the green, bounced a few 
timi'S and dropped into the cup. The Amer- 
ican turned to the caddie and asked if he 
did not think it was a very good shot. The 
caddie replied, “Aye, 'twas a good shot, 
but you would have done better with the 
mashie.” 

W. J. Spriggs 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


IP FROM THE TOP 



Especially for high* and 
middle*handicap golfers 


from PHIL PERKINS, Highland Hark Golf C’oursf, CUvtlund 


When a pupil comes to me with a complaint of bad chipping, invari- 
ably I find that his trouble is scooping. He is — and he is seldom 
aware of it trying to help the ball up with his hands instead of 
relying on the loft of the club. In th«‘so cast's I tell the player to 
do one simple thing: Stab the ground with your club. 

I have found that most pupils fail to grasp a pro's meaning 
when he tells them to hit down on the ball or to hit with a down- 
stroke. They .seem to get the picture much more clearly when you 
tt‘ll them to stab the ground. Of course, I emphasize other points 
about chipping. I urge an open stance, with the feet, hips and 
shoulders turned toward the hole. Thi.s is vitally important, for 
the hands must lead the clubhead through. The hands have to 
lead in order to hit down. If the stance is not open, the ball will 
go to the right of the target. An open stance and leading hands 
give the ball direction. I add only one more caution: Strike the 
lower half of the ball. 

It is one of the small joys of teaching golf to watch the sur- 
prised look on the pupil’s face as his ball rises into a nice arc to- 
ward the flag. He remembers the advice of stabbing the ground 
for a long time. It has worked for me on pupil after pupil, and they 
come back to report that it helps them from good and bad lies alike. 



NEXT WEEK: GEORGE CORCORAN ON THE WOMAN'S GRIP 



In TED KROLL’S 
HAND. ..OR YOURS 


The NEW MacGregor 
Tourne y Golf B all 
is a ^WinnerY 


The Tourney is a new golf boll inside ond 
out. It must have whot it takes sine* to- 
day’s big winners — Ted Kroll, Jock Burke, 
Louise Suggs, Mike Souchok, George Bayer, 
plus many more— ploy the Tourney in oil 
their tournament ploy. 

Next time you select o golf boll choose 
the new MacGregor Tourney. You'll be 
pleased at the woy it goes for distonce yet 
stonds up hole otter hole, keeps its cleon 
"look." It's the winntngesi golf boll in Ihe 
U. S. Try Ihe Tourney ond see for yourtelf. 
At oil pro shoos. 

r\oyttt cfv MecCf<eor Adwitery SreK msAerrs 



The MocGregor Co., Clnclnnoli 32, Ohio 
Gelt— Tennis— Boseball — Feelbalt—Beskelbell 


JULY 15. 1957 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



Are you unhappy about your 
game? Clubs Uiat fit YOU— 
custom made clubs, would help 
your score immensely. 

For over 35 years, Kenneth Smith 
has been hand making clubs to indi- 
vidual Older. He alone has all the ex- 
perience, facilities and equipment for true ^ 
custom club making. His amazing knack or 
designing clubs that fit the individual player 
is based on his copyrighted Correct Htting 
Chart, which you fill out. It gives an accurate 
picture of your physical characteristics and 
your natural swing. 


Memo: fWiwt 9w|)icuc 
G4 
Gowe 


With this, plus uncanny ability to analyze 
your needs, Kenneth Smith designs clubs that 
truly fit YOU. And because they fit, you play 


relaxed, get more uniform timing, greater 
accuracy, better control— and lower scores. 


Makes sense, doesn't it? 


loin the mere Uian 100,000 satisfied 
■wwar a of Kenneth Smith castom made 


and Cen^ Fitting Chart 



TTIK WO^IKX 


not iusi r 




because cf my husband. I like it (rom Hoi 
Bex right through ihe clolhes that ore 
illuslrated.' 

Mrs. N. B. A. 




"SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
like a lot of magazines that will hold 
'. You hove lo read it right away " 
Mrs. W. i. A. 


"My husband and eld- 
est doughter read it. I 
it ICO often. I do seek out Ihe 
golf becouse I play myself." 





Mrs. A. O. f., Jr. 


"SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

is o very nice size to bold 

when you ore in bed. I hove beer fasci- 
nated by various orlieles: the Boxing Scan- 
dal, boskelball. Hot Box, Ihe golf articles 
ond, of course, Happy Knoll. I really enjoy 
it. We all enjoy it." 

Mrs. D. L. B. 



HERBERT KOKERNOT 

From a casual gesture of lending vacant land on the edge of town 
to the local semipro ball team Herbert Kokernot, rancher, banker 
and sportsman of Alpine, Texas, developed an interest that led to 
his being named Baseball Sponsor of the Decade by the National 
Baseball Congress. Ten years ago he built a quarter-million-dollar 
grandstand and ball park and ever since he has been generously en- 
couraging baseball in the Southwest with his financial support. Latest 
of his ventures at Kokernot Park was last month's National Asso- 
ciation of Intercollegiate .Athletics tournament, sponsored by Al- 
pine's Sul Ross State College with Mr. Kokernot’s backing. In the 
picture above he proudly presents the trophy to Pete Swain, coach 
of the winning Sul Ross team. Colleges from six other states which 
participated in the tournament were: College of the Ozarks, Clarks- 
ville, Ark.; Western Illinois State College, Macomb, 111.; David 
Lipscomb College, Nashville, Tenn.; Southwestern State College, 
Weatherford, Okla.; Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla.; and William 
Jewel! College, Liberty, Mo. For both winners and also-rans there was 
a giant barbecue and entertainment, courtesy of Herbert Kokernot. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


Beauty shared by no other car — biggest 
size and value increase in the industry 



EXCLUSIVE DREAM-CAR DESIGN, ticrc 
U rl<-an4inr<i bfauty, a •* (srarc, 

llul i« \1crrur\'«al<in«*.Ni)iii r tlirdUlinc- 
li\c Ji-i-Mo liiiiniiers, V-unclc lail-lighls. 


FAMILY. CAR SIG 

'riiiTi-V -tri-trli-dut cumforl for >ix. 
Tlii> yrur'.s Mrirury is in H 

\ital •iimt-iisioDs iiisi'lf. I nutsi'lc. 
I'lirri- an- inolirs of span- hru'l- 
niiiiii. Iii|i room. sIiouMit r<»oiii. anil 
Ic'j: room 

PRICED FOR EASY BUYING 

\r\i r In-forc lias so tmii li liifjiirss 
ami luKiirv cost so lUlIt*. Sfi* for 
yourself. Ask your liic M ilcaler 
for the fun-to-reail iijiures. toilay. 


ONLY MERCURY OFFERS YOU 
THESE 6 DREAM. CAR FEATURES 

• I'Xelu^iNe I )reain-( air l)<-sij:ii 

• Kxelu^ivi- l-'loutiiijj Milk-, with 4 
iieiN liunip-sniolheriiif' features 

• Kxi lusive I’ower-llonsler Kan in 
Monlelair Series 

• \i“u Mere-D- Malic Kevhoan? 
( '.ontrol 

• I’lmer wal llial ''remeinliors" 

• \e\\ riiernioAIatie (iarlmretor 


THE BIG MERCURY for'57 with DREAM-CAR DESIGN 

KERCyHr DIVISION • FORD MOTOR COMPANY 




on Sadie Hawkins Day . . . 

the new Cl A 1 

Super Anscqchrome 



Another contribution to better picture-taking from Ansco...the House of Photographic Firsts 



